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Poetry. 





7 FAME. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


The following poem by Mr. Emerson is not included 
m any edition of his works, yet bears many of his 
characteristics, and is wy showing the earl 
tendencies of his mind. It is taken from a little vol- 
ume called “The Offering,” which was prepared by the 
rym 4 divinity students in 1829, in aid, 1 believe, 
of the infant school enterprise. Among the contribu- 
tors were S.G. Bulfinch, Ephraim Peabody, J. B. Fox, 
and others, Mr. Emerson was then twenty-six years 
old, and had lately been ordained as colleague to Rev. 
Henry Ware, of the Second Unitarian Church in Bos- 
ton.—T. W. H.} 


Ah Fate! Cannot a man 
Be wise without a beard ? 
From East to West, from Beersheba to Dan, 
Say, was it never heard 
That wisdom might in youth be gotten, 
Or wit be ripe before ’twas rotten? 
He pays too high a price 
For knowledge and for fame, 
Who gives his sinews to be wise, 
His teeth and bones to buy a name, 
And crawls through life a paralytic 
To earn the praise of bard and critic. 


Is it not better done, 
To dine and sleep through forty years, 
Be loved by few, be feared by none, 
Laugh life away, have wine for tears, 
And take the mortal leap undaunted, 
Content that all we asked was granted ? 
But fate will not permit 
The seeds of gods to die, 
Nor suffer sense to win from wit 
Its guerdon in the sky; 
Nor let us hide, whate’er our pleasure, 
The world’s light underneath a measure. 
Go then, sad youth, and shine! 
Go, sacrifice to fame ; 
Put love, joy, health, upon the shrine, 
And life to fan the flame! 
Thy hapless self for praises barter, 
And die to Fame an honored martyr. 
—The Radical for August. 


ee 


THE HAMLET ON THE SEA-COAST. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


A little hamlet hid away from men, 


~ Spoil for no painter’s eye, no poet’s pen, 


Modest as some brief flower, concealed ob- 
scure, 

It nestles on the high and echoing shore. 

Rejoiced, the distant traveler sees the mill 

Whose. rushing sails the steady breezes fill, 

As o’er the waste he journeys on alone, 

Nor asks what place is that, unsought, un- 
known. 

This led me first to seek the hamlet small, 

This better pleased me than the civic wall ; 

For solitude and silence nourish calm, 

Contented thoughts, that wreathe life with a 
charm. 

Oft would I tread thy far-off, quiet shore, 

And sit allayed with its unnoticed store. 

What though no fame nor hope my fancy fired, 

Nor aught of that to which my youth aspired, 

Nor woman's beauty, nor her friendly cheer, 

That nourish life like some soft atmosphere ? 

For here I found I was a welcome guest, 

At generous Nature’s hospitable feast. 


| The barren moors no fences girdled high, 
These éndless beaches planting might defy, 
| And the blue sea admitted all the air— 

| A cordial draught, so sparkling and so rare. 


| While far I wandered—far and wicie between — 
| Proud of m) salt expanse and country clean, 
, A few old fisl-rs seemed my only men, 


| Some aged w ves, their queens, not often seen ; 
Those had wutsailed the wild, o’er-heaving | 
seas, 


| These closely nestled in their old roeof-trees. 

| Too dull to mark, they eyed me without harm; 

| Careless of alms, I was not their alarm. 

| The aged widow, in her cottage lone, 

Of sulitu:!. and musing patient grown, 

; Could let me wander o’er her scanty fields, 

| And pick the flower that contemplation yields. 

| Oft had she sat the winter storms away, 

And feared the sea, and trembled at its play ; 

Noticed the clouds, and guessed when storms 
were nigh ; 

Like me, alone, far from humauity. 

Her straw all plaited, and her day’s work done, 

Then, as she sat, she saw the reddening sun 

Drop o’er the distant cape, and felt that May 

Had outbid April for a sweeter day, 

And dreamed of flowers and garden-work to 
do, 

And half resolved, and half it kept in view. 

This census o’er, and all the rest was mine, 

The gliding vessel on the horizon’s line, 

That left the world wherein my fancy strayed, 

Yet long enough her soft good-bye delayed 

To let my eye engross her beauty rare, 

Kissed in the seas and mistress of the air. 

That, too, was mine—the green and curling 
wave, 

Child of the sand—a playful child and brave; 

Urged by the breeze, the crashing surges fall— 

Let zephyrs dance—and silken bubbles all; 

But let the gale lift from yon eastern realm— 

No more the sbip perceives the patient helm ; 

Tranced in the tumbling roar she whirls away, 

A shattered ghost, a chip for thy dread play. 


Wild ocean wave! some eyes look out o’er thee, 

And fill with tears, and ask, Could such things 
be? 

Why slept the All-seeing Eye when death was 
near? 

Be hushed each doubt, assuaged each troubled 
fear! 

Think One who made the sea, and made the 
wind, 

May also feel for our poor human kind; 

And they who sleep amid the surges tall 

Summoned great Nature to their funeral, 

And she obeyed. We fall not far from shore ; 

The sea-bird’s wail, the skies our fates deplore ; 

The melancholy main goes sounding on 

His world-old anthem o’er our horizon. 

—Independent. 


_ - —_os-——— 


“MANNERS REPEAL LAWS.” 


There is in Boswell’s Life of Johnson a cor- 
respondence which is well worth reading by 
both advocates and opponents of Woman 
Suffrage. Boswell, who was of an old Scotch 
family, had a difference of opinion with his 
father about an entailed estate which had de- 
scended to them. Boswell wished the title so 
adjusted as to cut off all possibility of female 
heirship. His father, on the other hand, 
wished to recognize such a contingency. Bos- 
well wrote to Johnson in 1776 for advice, urg- 
ing a series of objections, physiological and 
moral, to the inheritance of a family estate by 
a woman, though, as he magnanimously ad- 
mits, “they should be treated with great affec- 
tion and tenderness, and always participate of 
the prosperity of the family.” 

Dr. Johnson, for a wonder, took the other 
side, defended female heirship, and finally sum- 
med up thus: “It cannot but occur that women 
have natural and equitable claims as well as 
men, and these claims are not to be capricious- 
ly or lightly superseded or infringed. When 
fiefs inspired military service, it is easily dis- 
cerned why females could not inherit them; 
but the reason is at anend. As manners make 
laws, so manners likewise repeal them.’ 

This admirable statement should be care- 
fully pondered by Mr. Greeley, Gen. Sargent, 
Gail Hamilton, and the other reasoners who 
hold that suffrage should be only coéxtensive 
with military duty. I would especially com- 
mend it to Mr. Edward Bellamy, whose argu- 
mentin the Golden Age (under the title, “Wo- 
man Suffrage Impracticable,”) is by far the 
most able and careful statement of this point of 
view that I have ever seen. His position that 
woman cannot properly vote because she can- 
not fight for her vote efliciently, is precisely 
like the position of feudalism and of Boswell, 
that she could not properly hold real estate 
because she could not fight for it. Each posi- 
tion may have had some plausibility in its 
day, but the same current of events has made 
each obsolete. Those who in 1871 believe in 
giving woman the ballot, argue precisely as 





Dr. Johnson did in i776. Times have changed ; 


|manners have softened; education has ad- 
vanced ; public opinion now acts more forcibly ; 
and the reference to physical force, though 
| still implied, is implied more and more re- 
motely. The great political event uf the age, 
| the overthrow of American slavery, would not 
have been accomplished without the ‘‘secular 
arm” of Grant and Sherman, let us grant, but 
| neither would it have been accomplished with- 
| out the moral power of Garrison, the non-re- 
sistant, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, the woman. 
When the work is done it is unfair to disfrau- 
| chise any of the participants. Dr. Johnson 
| was right—“When fiefs [or votes] implies :nii- 
itary service, it is easily discerned why women 
Should not inherit [or possess] them; but the 
reason is atan end. As manners make laws, 
so manners likewise repeal them.” 

Under the feudal system it would have been 
absurd that women should hold real estate, for 
the next armed warrior could disposses$ her. 
By Gail Hamilton’s reasonings, it is equally 
absurd now: “One man is stronger than one 
woman, and ten men are stronger than ten 
women, and the nineteen millions of men in 
this country will subdue, capture and execute 
or expel, the nineteen millions of women just 
as soon as they set about it.” Very well; why, 
then, do not all the landless men in a town unite 
and take away the landed property of all the 
women? Simply because we now live in 
civilized society and under a reign of law; be- 
cause those men’s respect for law is greater 
than their appetite for property; or, if you 
prefer, because even those landless men know 
that their own interest lies,in the long run, ou 
the side of law. It will be precisely the same 
with voting. When any community is civilized 
up to the point of enfranchising women, it will 
be civilized up to the point of sustaining their 
vote as it sustains their property rights by the 
whole material force of the community. When 
the thing is once established, it will no more 
occur to anybody that a woman’s vote is in- 
valid because she cannot fight, than it now 
‘occurs to anybody that her title to real estate 
is invalidated by the same circumstance. 

And the real principle which comprehends 
both cases lies behind both applications. Wo- 
man is in the world; she cannot be got rid of; 
she must be aserf or an equal; there is no 
middle ground. We have outgrown the theory 
of serfdom in a thousand ways, and may as 
well go for the whole. Women have now a 
place in society; their influence will be ex- 
erted at any rate, in war and in peace, legally 
or illegally, and it had better be exerted in 
direct, legitimate and responsible methods, 
than in ways that are dark and by tricks that 
have not even the merit of being plain. 

T. W. 


THIRDLY. 


A false standard of excellence in house- 
keeping, insufficient help and the lack of out- 
side interests are the three causes that con- 
spire to ruin the health of country housekeep- 
ers and make them prematurely old. I have 
spoken of the first two in a previous article, 
and come now to the third. Ifa man’s expenses 
exceed his income, not occasionally but habit- 
ually, we know that bankruptcy must be the 
result; and if a woman is constantly giving 
out vitality, nervous energy, thought, at twice 
the rate she is receiving it, she also is on the 
high-road to bankruptcy, and nothing but a 
radical change in her mode of living will pre- 
vent her arriving there. 

Most of the women one meets in the coun- 
try have already reached that undesirable goal. 
At thirty-five or forty they are old; they have 
no time to read, the monotonous round of do- 
mestic duties does not promote thought, the 
horizon contracts more and more, their inter~ 
ests grow fewer and fewer, their cares and anx- 
ieties and ailments assume constantly increas- 
ing proportions. 

In the work of the farmer there isan agree- 
able variety, and even if it were as monotonous 
as that of his wife he has the advantage of do- 
ing it in the open air, with all the healthful 
influences of nature about him, a boundless ho- 
rizon for an outlook, and above him the con- 
stantly-changing pageant of the heavens. He 
has his hour’s “nooning’”’ under the trees, in 
which he can look over the newspaper, discuss 
politics with a neighbor, or, at the worst, drift 
away to dream-land, coming back freighted 
with renewed strength. Sunday is to him in 
fact, as well as in name, a day of rest. His 
“chores” done in the morning, he can don his 
Sunday suit, and give himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of whatever is enjoyable till evening. 
The sale of his crops and various matters of 
business take him often to the neighboring 
towns, and his life is rarely so isolated that it 
is not reached and vivified by the great currents 
of progress and public thought. 

But how's it with the wife? What sources 
of health and rest, of thought and inspiration, 





are open to her? To the tiresome monotony 


of her occupations, the endless round of cook- | 
ingand dish-washing, are added the low ceiling, | 
the narrow walls, the heated atmosphere,sovle- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Kate Field has written from the conti- 





pressing to vital energy, so wearing to the | nent, canceling all her engagements for next 


nerves. 


winter's lecture season, on account of domes- 


Her tasks are forever renewing themselves, | tic bereavement. 


and are made up of details, all necessary, but so 
minute that the bare remembering them would | 
drive a man to his wits’ end. No matter how 
prompt or faithful she may be, night is sure to 
overtake her with that inevitable, “something | 
left undone,” nor does Sunday bring emanci- | 
pation from the care and worry and work of 
the week. Few country houses are so well 
kept that there are not a few dropped stitches 
to be picked up on Sunday morning, and even 
in these model houses the children must have 
their clean clothes and be got ready for Sun- 
day-school, and buttons will come off at the 
most inopportune moment, and shoe-strings 
break, and the baby tumble over a rocker and 
ery, and the good-man wish that they ever 
could get ready in time. Even the two meals 
that on this one day of the week take the 
place of the inevitable three of all other days 
are not much of a saving to the housekeeper, 
for there is a tacit understanding that what is 
foregone in quantity shall be made up in qual- 
ity, and that the Sunday tea-table shall be 
graced with something unusually nice. 

Poor Martha is indeed anxious and troubled 
about many things. She carries her burden 
of weariness and anxiety to church, where it 
distracts her attention from the sermon and 
weighs down the wings of her aspiration. She 
talks it over with her friends, in the few min- 
utes’ chat after service, and then takes it into 
the wagon with her and carries it home, to 
be borne wearily another week. 

“There, there,” I fancy I hear some impa- 
tient Martha exclaim, “say no more; we know 
all about it, we have been living it over and 
over all our lives. But how can we help it, 
what can we do about it? Just tell us that.” 
Between ourselves, my dear Martha, how to 
help it is just the part of the difficulty that 
always troubles me most. I can point out fifty 
things that ought to be remedied where I can 
confidently prescribe a remedy for one. Still 
I do believe that for most evils there may be 
found alleviation, if not a complete cure, and 
in the present instance I am sure of it. 

Tfonly you will get rid of the idea that your 
reputation for this world—if not for the next, 
—depends upon your making more and better 
butter, having always on hand more kinds of 
cake and preserves, keeping whiter kitchen 
floors and cleaner looking-glasses and window- 
panes, than any other woman in the neighbor- 
hood, if, I say, you could get this notion com- 
pletely and forever out of your head, there 
would be hope for you. Then,if you are able 
to keep help, do so; but don’t expect perfection 

of Bridget, or Gretchen, or Dinah, or that they 
can possibly do for you as you have been in 
the habit of doing for yourself; but if you will 
be reasonable and not expect too much, if you 
will see that what is gained in physical force is 
not lost in mental friction, their strength will 
supplement yours, and you will find time for 
rest and recreation, for a little good reading, a 
little life that is not drudgery, a little thought 
that does not begin and end in a head-ache, a 
back-ache, or some other personal ailment. 

If, on the contrary, you cannot afford help, 
or cannot get it, then simplify your style of 
living; furego pastry, exclude cake from your 
bill of fare; take kindly to plain dishes, re- 
membering that they are the most healthful, 
and ifa friend drops in at meal-time, invite him 
to your table without secret misgiving or open 
apology. I assure you, my dear Martha, that 
this preserve and pound-cake business is a tra- 
dition of the dark ages; to excel in it is an 
ambition unworthy of you. Learn to put 
things in their right order, the essentials first. 
I have known women who were model house- 
keepers, who knew perfectly the whole list of 
domestic accomplishments from a to izzard— 
and nothing else. These things have their 
place, but it is not the highest; health, cheer- 
fulness, intelligence, are better things to have 
in the house than pastry and preserves, Read- 
ing and thought, an occasional jaunt to some 
glen or waterfall, or a visit to old friends, is a 
much better investment of time and money 
than exclusive devotion to model housekeep-: 
ing. The life is more than meat, and charac- 
ter is more than clothes. Good health, good 
spirits and intelligence are the best gifts that a 
woman can lay upon the altar of home. Let 
her remember that they are invaluable, and 
run no risk of stranding them on the shoals 
of an unnecessary invalidism. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 








In Canada the same phenomenon in eonnec- 
tion with woman’s labor is experienced as has 
been seen here. Domestic servants are be- 
coming very scarce, owing to the preference 
for shop and factory work, and the constant- 





ly-increasing demand in that direction. 





About $18,000 in gold was paid to a lace- 
house in Paris by the‘ wife of a New England 
Senator for six and a half yards of point lace, 
which European sovereigns «nsi:lered too ex- 
pensive for them to wear. 


Among the pretty and precious little things 
the late Phebe Cary used to show to her 
friends was a curious necklace, composed of 
stones, shells, bits of ivory, ete., contributed 
by those for whom she had a personal regard. 
Each one was of value in her eyes, as some- 
thing of interest attached to it, Many of the: 
stones were precious. Among the contribu- ~ 
tors were Robert Dale Owen and Mr. White- 
law Reid, who furnished a litle cube of 
“agate.” 

Austin Marshall of Lewiston, Me., who so 
cruelly beat his child last week, had a trial be- 
fore the Municipal Court on Saturday. In ex- 
tenuation of his offense, Marshall staied his 
daughter had stolen some things and then 
lied to him about it. He said he chastised her 
for her good and was probably too harsh, more 
so than he meant to be. He was sentenced 
to pay a fine and costs amounting to $17, and 
to give bonds in $300 to keep the peace for 
six months. 


Washington, Vt., boasts a woman, sixty-two 
years old, whose work for one day lately sum- 
med up a week's washing for four persons, 
churning, including taking care of the butter, 
besides weaving two yards of flannel cloth, 
and doing such general housework as was 
necessary, cooking three meals, making beds, 
ete., for inside work, while out of doors she 
raked three-quarters of an acre of hay, raked 
after three loads of hay, and milked two cows 
night and morning. 


Legislation has been found necessary in 
Great Britain to protect the children employed 
in the brick-yards, who work fourteen and 
sixteen hours a day, carrying lumps of clay, 
weighing forty pounds or more, on their heads, 
from the clay heaps to the tables, traveling on 
an average fifteen miles a day, and working 
seventy-three hours a week. Some commence 
work at three and a half years of age. It is 
proposed to make the factory acts applicable 
to them, and there is certainly need enough 
for it. 


One of Brigham Young's young and stylish 
wives recently gave an order to a merchant to 
purchase for her in New York an expensive silk 
dress. The matter was privately laid before 
the President, who, instead of countermand- 
ing the order, increased it to include his entire 
matrimonial circle, making thirty silk dresses 
instead of one. This may answer with Brig- 
ham, who has money enough; but if the 
many wives' of the poorer prophets begin to 
hanker after silk dresses there will be likely to 
be a break in the household. 


A poor woman in Belleville, whose son is a 
prisoner among the insurgents in Versailles, 
wrote to the ex-Empress (thinking she was 
still on the throne) to beg her to grant a par- 
don to the prisoner. The Empress replied: 
“Peace to the dead ; they were not the guiltiest, 
and God has already judged them. I deeply 
regret, madame, to be of no use to your son. 
The right of pardon no longer belongs to me. 
Of all my past prerogatives it is the only one I 
regret. Ican promise you only to pray for 
your son; this I will not fail to do.” 


When the Queen of Holland was in England 
she expressed to Dean Stanley a desire to be- 
hold some of the noted literary liens. So the 
Dean gave a literary dinner, and, among oth- 
ers, invited Mr. Lecky, who pleased the Queen. 
And then the Queen invited him to visit her 
in Holland. And he went; and he met there 
a maid of honor to her majesty, and became 
enamored of and “popped” to her, and they 
were married, and have ever since lived hap- 
pily. She is very beautiful and cultivated. 
The Dutch ladies are generally beautiful and 
cultivated. They are not fat. 


It is probable that many innocent women 
suffered untold privations and even death in 
the recent Communist conflict in Paris. The 
papers tell of a member of the National As- 
sembly who recently entered a yard where a 
large number of women were held prisoners, 
for their supposed complicity in the awful 
deeds of this modern reign of horror, when 
he was seized by a woman in soiled garments, 
who exclaimed, “You shall not leave me!” 
“Gracious Heaven! are you here?” he ex- 
claimed, as he recognized the wife of a friend. 
It seems that she ventured into’ the street on 
an errand, was caught in the vast crowd and 
swept away to Versailles as an incendiary, and 
no one would believe that she was a lady of 
respectable conne¢tions, nor take the trouble 
to communicate with her despairing family. 
But for the accidental appearance of her hus- 
band’s friend she would probably have been 
transported or shot.— Revolution. 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


[From the Judependent. 

When we reflect upon the pressure brought 
to bear upon women to induce them to attempt 
self-support by the use of the needle, in pref- 
erence to all other avocations, and when we 
reach the actual results of such a preference, 
astonishment drowns itself in perplexity. 

When we read in influential papers that 
“the young women of —, however well they 
may be taught in other respects, are not skill- 
ful needlewomen; if they were, they could 
have what they so often fail to find—remuner- 
ative work...... They might be employed, | 
and at good wages, if they could do anything!” | 
and when we learn that there are thirty-five 
thousand sewing-girls in New York and Brook- 
lyn; when we know that one of these girls 
will receive the munificent sum of six cents | 
for making a coarse shirt, and find her own 
thread; when we are told that she is paid the 
princely consideration of ten cents apiece for 
making linen coats; when we notice the enor- 
mous profits to accrue to her from finishing 
shirts at five shillings for the dozen ; when we | 
read of that woman who fellin convulsions in | 
the vestibule of a New York church after ser- 
vice, needing, said the physician, not medicine, 
but something to eat—crying out deliriously 
as she revived, “Eight cents! eight cents! | 
eight cents! I wish I could get it done! Iam | 
so tired! I wish I could get some sleep; but 
must get it done! Eight cents! eight cents!” | 
—the woman of whom it was found that she | 
was sewing garments, of which she could make 
but three in a day, for the royal compensation 
of eight cents apiece—when we think on these | 
things, our hearts die within us. 

Women are neither angels nor arch-angels, | 
seraphim nor cherubim. They must eat and 
drink, or to-morrow they die. Flesh and blood | 
cannot inherit the kingdom which the chival- 
rous taste of society has selected for them. | 

What shall be done with them ? 

“Women have no business talent.’ That | 
is an old story. “No executive ability.” We | 
are familiar with the charge. “Unfit for the | 
avenues of active trade.” We have heard of | 
it. “Incapable of the extensive management | 
of money.” A threadbare assertion ; but, how- 
ever trite, if true, a really terrible one. 

Let us remember the surplus of 70,000 wo- | 
men, “anxious and aimless,’ in the State of | 
Massachusetts; that the female population of | 
Edinburgh exceeds the male by nearly 19,000; | 
of Glasgow by 16,000. Unless men are pre- | 
pared to invent and women to accept some 
method by which this margin of feminine life | 
shall be provided for by masculine labor, a suf- | 
ficient variety of avenues of self-support be- 
comes so serious a necessity to women that 
wecan but stand astonished at the logic which | 
would deny it. If women are incapable of 
filling these avenues, it would seem either that 
the Creator had made a vital mistake in his 
calculations somewhere, or that we, in our bar- 
barous times, had fallen off from the ideal of that 
higher and earlier Chinese civilization which | 
quietly put poor little girl-babies “anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world,” at so early a staze | 
in their history that the problem whether they | 
should teach the district school for three hun- | 
dred a year or go out to sew for families in the | 
avenue at thirty cents a day could never vex 
them. 

If women are disqualified by nature from fol- 
lowing any trades but those of housekeeping, 
sewing, teaching, or marriage, ‘unhappy girls,”’ 
starving seamstresses, under-paid teachers, and 
loveless wives, are not and will not be the 
worst consequences. Duchatlet asserts that 
of 3000 lost women “only thirty-five had an oc- 
cupation that could support them. Fourteen 
hundred had been precipitated by destitution 
into this horrible life.’ It is the opinion of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, expressed 
through its last report, that “statistics prove 
beyond doubt that most fallen women have 
been compelled to their fall by poverty. They 
sell their womanhood for bread to sustain life.” 

Is this state of things a necessity? Are wo- 
men incapable of following and of succeeding 
in honest and lucrative occupations? 

Perhaps we have not often taken the trou- 
ble to inquire? Perhaps we have inclined to 
take it for granted that a good business woman 
is an anomaly? Testimony is at command. 
A little patience will siftit. Few of us, I think, 
are aware (why is it?) of what women are 
really doing at our very elbows, in these quick- 
ening days. Let us see. 

In a thriving town in the vicinity of Boston, 
where homesteads pass freely from hand to 
hand, we find a lady who has for years been 
doing a good dry-goods business on her own ac- 
count. What more natural than for our young 
merchant to engage in the commerce of houses 
and real estate now and then? What more 
sensible than that, finding herself to be the 
possessor of some fancy and some skill in that 
direction, she should take to herself a ‘partner 
and the real estate business? This she has 
done. Her sign and cards have signified but 
recently that these novel “real estate brokers” 
await your pleasure; and already heavy orders 
and extensive confidence are said to reward 
the courage and common sense of this exem- 
plary woman. 

In the capital of a stout-hearted if not very 
broad-shouldered little New England State one 











Bloomer costume, and shoe a horse with ease 
| accepted both them and the situation by tak- | that can be secured through those now so pop- 


| of the best blacksmiths in the city is said to be ' 


a young woman; she works side by side with 
her father, of whom she acquired her trade. 

In one of the Territories we find two young 
women, sisters, running a blacksmith’s shop ' 
upon their own account. In the crude condi~ 
tion of the region the undertaking was as nec- 
essary as it seemed natural and as they have 
made it respectable. The girls dress in a) 


and skill. . 
I think it is Detroit which boasts of the wo- | 
man who took out a contract for macadamiz- | 
ing a road, engaged her workmen, kept them 
to time, and conducted them and her road 
safely and successfully through her agreement. | 
The same woman, if I am rightly informed, | 
has more than once moved barns and other | 
buildings on contract, with composure and 
dispatch. | 
In Wisconsin two girls, whose works rise up | 


| and call them blessed, have for six years man- | 


aged a farm of one hundred acres, and sup- 
ported their father and mother from its pro- | 


ceeds. ; | 
The same State estimates that there are in | 


all two thousand women at work this year in | 
its generous fields. | 

Iowa and Indiana contain two hundred wo- 
men working farms on their own account suc- 
cessfuily. 

In one of the largest cities in the country a 
“young, pretty and accomplished” lady has 
opened an extensive boot and shoe store. 
Her clerks are all young women, and her 
trade is reputed to be of the briskest. 

Of a woman in Washington Territory we 
learn that she has just returned from a trip 
to China, where she carried a cargo of lum- 





ber. ‘She is said to be sharper,” observes the } 


source of the information, “than any other 

mill-owner on Puget Sound, and got at least 

$10 more per thousand feet for lumber than | 
was ever paid at Hong Kong before.”’ 

Of an extensive dry-goods establishment in 
New Jersey we are told that it is managed en- 
tirely by two ladies, and that their credit in 
the large business centers is of the soundest 
and highest. We are given to understand 
that they set up in business eight years ago, 
on a capital of from one to two thousand dol- 
lars; and that they control a stock now worth 
from twenty to thirty thousand in ladies’ fur- | 
nishing and fancy goods. 

A young woman in Lewiston, Maine, has 
been fitting herself, under excellent promise, 
for the profession of a dentist. In the heavier 
work, which requires active muscles and stea- 
dy eye, her employer has long since been ac- 
customed to call upon her for very effective 
assistance. 

A ladies’ life insurance company, all the em- 
ployees of which are to be women, is forming 
in London. 

And here we run against another Wiscon- 
sin woman (surely that energetic State is the 
woman's “Earthly Paradise”), who supports a 
sick husband and his old grandfather off a 
forty-acre farm. . 

And again from New Jersey. What says 
one of her leading papers? “Our entire 
newspaper is the work of young ladies, and 
every type is set by them—advertisements 
and all—and the ‘maker-up’ is a young girl. 
And we have no foreman in the newspaper 
rooms; a young lady acting in that capacity.” 

Shall we omit to notice the testimony of 
the President of the Michigan Agricultural 
College as to the experiment of admitting wo- 
men to the institution, when he calls it in 
“the highest degree successful,’ and “their 
progress in study exceptionally rapid’’? 

Or that of Judge Howe, of Wyoming 
touching the service of women in the jury- 
box ? ; 

“IT am prepared to endorse fully and un- 
qualifiedly the excellent results that spring 
from the influence and presence of women in 
the jury-box; nor have I been able, with the 
closest observation, to detect the least objec- 
tion or unfitness in woman to serve in that 
capacity. On the contrary, the court has rea- 
son to believe that the introduction of her re- 
fining and humanizing influence into our 
courts will mark a new and improved epoch 
in the administration of justice.” 


Or shall we impannel Jenkins into our ser- 
vice, to call our attention to the munificent 
salaries received by some of the lady editors of 
New York? To the princely profits of some 
of last season’s lady lecturers? (If he spoke 
of $4900, or whispered of $20,000, who would 
“tell”??) To the pecuniary value of the skill 
of a few such women as Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well and Dr. M. E. Zachryewska? Or to the 
reflections incident upon the existence of that 
respected lady physician of the homeopathic 
school whose practice reached the agreeable 
figure of $17,000 last year? 

And what more shall I say? For the time 
would fail me to tell of the lady elected a year 
ago to be superintendent of schools in a large 
town in Vermont, who has fulfilled the duties 
of her position so acceptably that she has been 
unanimously ret lected, with a substantial con- 
sideration of 390 extra voted in her favor; of 
the surgical services of Dr. Mary Putnam in 
the recent French war; of the “average au- 
dience of one thousand persons” collected 
Sunday by Sunday to hear the Gospel preached 
by a woman in a Connecticut city; of the “ia- 
dies’ well” in the oil country, contracted for 
and managed entirely by women, pumping, it 
is reported. one hundred and fifty barrels of 





oil in a day, and said to yield just now the! As a result of our investigation, we have found | 
pleasant profit of five hundred dollars every | that there are two entirely different stand- | 
twenty-four hours: of the voman who rows | points from which to look at the passion; and 
a ferry daily across the Mississippi; of the for- | two correspondingly different methods by | 
ty women having editorial connections with | which to treat it. Our critic seems never to | 
the New York press; of the woman who is | have heard of, much less seen, but one of | 
custom-house officer at a pert in Victoria; of | them. Hence, doubtless, his misapprehension | 
the soldier’s widow (and a Confederate too) in | of us. That standpoint and method which he 
Georgia, whose inheritance fom her husband's | seems not to have seen promise, in our judg- 
estate was akit of shoemaker’s tools, and who | ment, results immeasurably superior to any 


ing to the leather-bench Lerself; of the wo- | ular. We see the sexual passion, but from a 


man overseeing the binding in one of the lar- 
gest printing-houses in St. Louis, of whom the 
proprietor says, “I could nct supply her place 
with six men”; of the young lady student in 
the State University of Missouri of whom we 
are told that she has taken the first prize for 
Greek scholarship; of the lady who bore away 


the chemical prize from twe hundred and thir- | 


ty-nine candidates in the University of Edin- 
burgh—or would have doze so, if it had not 
been discovered that her sex would forbid her 
receiving it; of “the noble and motherly wo- 
man of seventy years” who is the chaplain of 
the Kansas State Prison ; of the woman elect- 
ed lecturer on diseases of the eye in the med- 
ical department of Howard University; of 
the one hundred women graduated from our 
colleges the last year; of the first-class clerk- 
ships to which the Postmaster-General has 
appointed four women, “accomplished lin- 
guists and translators,” at the same salaries 
which men clerks of the same rank receive; 
of the young woman who has purchased one 
hundred and sixty acres of public land in 
Montana under the Preémption Bill; of the 
“business success” which we are apt to con- 
nect with a few such names as Nilsson, Hos- 
mer, Ream, Dickinson, Stowe, Bonheur, Eliot, 
Sand. 

Are women unfitted fur success in active 
life ? 

Facts are stubborn things. 


THE HAREM IDEA.---No. 6. 


There appeared recently in one of our 
ablest weeklies the following paragraph :— 

The Tribune seems to be beset with com- 
plaints from women, of the way they are ogled 
and insulted in public places, by men of vari- 
ous ages, either when following lawful call- 
ings, such as soliciting advertisements for 
newspapers, or when aye! passing to and 
fro in the streets or in public conveyances. 
One woman asks impatiently whether “they 
must be condemned to pass through the streets 
with their eyes cast down, instead of the free 
gaze which belongs to American women? 
At the bottom of all this trouble is undoubt- 
edly the desire which a large number of wo- 
men feel, not only to engage in all the occupa- 
tions in which men engage, but, as a natural 
consequence of this, to be freed from all the 
conventional restraints which immemorial 
age has imposed on female speech and be- 
havior. These restraints have all been put in 
force under the influence of the theory that 
there is such a thing as sexual passion, which 
powerfully influences the conduct both of 
men and women, but particularly of men, and 
which therefore, in the interest of purity, im- 
poses on one sex a certain guardedness of 
manner when in the presence of the other 
sex, whether in the parlor, workshop, or street. 
One of the beautiful discoveries of the new 
school of social philosophers is, however, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out, that there is 
no such thing as a natural sexual passion; 
that the feeliug which passes by that name is 
simply a bad habit, somewhat like smoking 
and drinking, which men can drop if they 
please, and which, for the convenience of wo- 
men, they ought to drop, so as to enable the 
two sexes to stand towards each other on an 
exactly equal footing, and without other dan- 
gers than such as result from quarrelsomeness 
orcupidity. Women could then stare at any- 
body they pleased in the street, as they have a 
natural right to do, and go about with men 
just as if they were men. The working of 
the new doctrine into practice is, of course, 
attended with inconvenience; but itis making 
its way. Before long, man will gaze at woman 
with the same emotions with which he gazes 
at a landscape or a field of wheat; while wo- 
man will look on man as she does on a grain 
elevator or a locomotive. 


This paragraph fairly represents the esti- 
mate of the Woman Suffragists current in cer- 
tain circles, and might well be made the text 
for a series of articles. We will content our- 
selves, at present, with one. 

Our critic has fallen into an important error 
of fact, which we hasten to correct; after 
which we hope he will not fall into it again. 
He declares that one of our “beautifui discov- 
eries is that there is no such thing as a natu- 
ral sexual passion.’ Well, that is news truly! 
We had never heard of it before, and cannot 
help wondering if there isn’t a bug in his tel- 
escope. Whatever monsters he may see in 
the moon, we are not of that class. We live 
on the earth, and as far as our limited facul- 
ties will allow, (we haven’t any telescope,) we 
try to see and know human beings as they 
are. Let our critic be assured, then, that one 
considerable portion at least of the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage are well acquainted with 
the fact that there is a sexual passion. They 
know that it is one of the great, permanent 
factors in the problem with which they have 
to deal. They have considered the whole sub- 
ject in question from the standpoint of that 
passion. They have endeavored to forecast 
the effect of such suffrage upon mankind and 
womankind, both as classes and related sexes. 
In short, with eyes wide open, they have striven 
to look at all the facts, and act intelligently, 
honestly, thoroughly, in view of them. Is it 
too much to hope, then, that our critic will no 
longer consider us either as ostriches or idiots? 











new point of view. We treat it, but upon a 
new method. That lowest of the passions has 
been master long enough. We propose to 
make it a subjugated servant, and to treat it so. 
We are therefore striving with all our power 
to sccure such a transformation of the struc- 
ture of society, that the new structure shall 
be, not what the present one is, the very em- 
bodiment and legalization of the supremacy of 
that passion, but of its subjection; and we 
call on all true men and women to help us ob- 
tain this result. 

But to return to our critic. The paragraph 
now under examination is simply an outcome 
of the Harem Idea. Its tone and style are 
adapted even to the climate of Constantino- 
ple, and to the great social question now at is- 
sue there, which is, veils or no veils. The 
Turks, well aware “that there is such a thing 
as a natural sexual passion, which powerfully 
influences the conduct both of men and wo- 
men, but particularly of men, and which, 
therefore, in the interests of purity, imposes 
on one sex a certain guardedness of manner 
in the presence of the other sex,’’ have hitherto 
maintained the “immemorial usage” that their 
women should go veiled in public; of course 
so that their beauty should not draw the gaze 
and excite the passions of the opposite sex. 
This has been one of their “conventional re- 
straints.” But European teaching and cus- 
tom have propounded a woman question even 
in the East; only there, instead of the ques- 
tion being no ballot or ballot,-it is veil or no 
veil. For just as there, the wearing of the 
veil is the publicly manifested badge of inferi- 
ority and the subject condition of woman, and 
the throwing of it off is her first movement 
for freedom ; so here the being deprived of the 
ballot is the publicly manifested badge of in- 
feriority and the subject condition of woman, | 
and the struggle for the ballot is the last move- 
ment of woman for freedom. In short, already 
in Turkey are women seeking “to be freed 
from ail the conventional restraints which im- 
memorial usage has imposed on female speech 
and behavior.” What a chaos there will be 
when they succeed. 

Whence sprang these “conventional re- 
straints” of “immemorial usage”? The root 
of them all is the Harem Idea. They have 
all arisen out of that depraved state of the hu- 
man heart, as the result of which men look at 
women chiefly as female human animals, | 
given to them for their pleasure, and to be 
controlled by their will; and have judged that 
these animals had no principle more than a 
lioness, and hence to please themselves they 
have “imposed’’ “restraints.’’ It is this ani- 
malism which has polluted and poisoned hu- 
man life hitherto.. “Guardedness” has been 
imposed “in the interest of purity,” but what 
kind of purity? That animal purity called 
virginity, which is bought and sold in the mar- 
kets of Constantinople as Jersey heifers are 
bought and sold in our own cattle markets; 
and it is this only. In short, “conventional 
customs” and “immemorial usage” in this re- 
gard are the monumental embodiments of the 
animal consciousness of sex in social law. 
They are the protruding of the fact of sex and 
the sexual passion into the new structure of 
all social life. In short, they are, what I have 
before named them, institutionalized sexual- 


m. 

“ Institutions cannot exist without producing 
agreat,an almost omnipotent reiictive effect 
upon the people who live under them; and 
the effect is like unto the institutions. What 
is, what must be the effect upon a community 
of institutions which by their very nature con- 
stantly thrust upon the attention the sexual 
passion, which cry, Sex ishere. Be ‘‘guarded.” 
Sex is there. Don’t trespass; as plainly as 
would great posters? That effect is not far 
to seek. 

In former ages, and even at present in 
heathen and barbarous lands, mankind has 
lived an animal life chiefly; and there, doubt- 
less, “restraints” have been better than noth- 
ing, have been the best thing practicable. 
But was it to be always so? Was there never 
to come a time, when purity should be written 
in the hearts of both men and women, when 
bodily rectitude would be but the token of in- 
ward cleanness of thought and feeling; when 
the animal consciousness of sex, having been 
sufficiently subjugated by the spiritual life, 
should be abolished from public society; when 
humankind should live, as spiritual beings, a 
life in which all animal activity would be only 
a subordinate incident? And when that pe- 
riod should begin to dawn, and the day should 
grow upon the earth, must there be constant- 
ly thrust before the eyes of those walking in 
its light, the shameful relics of the darkness 
of past barbarians, to perpetuate their perni- 
cious memory and influence? Was there never 
to come a time, when the structure of society 
could be so transformed that those relics 





would be expurgated, and the new life of spir- 
itual purity be embodied in their stead? To- 
day in this country the “restraints” and “us- 
age” of which we have been speaking provoke 
the very passion they pretend to repress; and 
then allow abundant ways to gratify it, —are a 
bulwark and pander of lust. 

There are those who hunger and thirst for 
the time when society shall be based on some- 
thing nobler than the constant consciousness 
of sex, when the spiritual in man shall be 
master, and the animal subordinate and sub- 
ject; and they believe that Woman Suffrage is 
the supreme revolution of human history, in 
which the human race ascends from the ani- 
mal to the spiritual sphere of life. 


JESSE H. Jones, 
EAST ABINGTON, MAss. 





VALLANDIGHAM’S VIEWS. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “NEW DEPARTURE” 
ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

The following interesting and reliable state- 
ment is extracted from a letter to the New 
York Globe, by Mr. A. J. Boyer of Ohio:— 

Mr. Vallandigham was, from the time I first 
knew him, very positive in his ideas on the 
question of Woman Suffrage, as upon every 
other, and he at no time hesitated to express 
his views whenever solicited to do so. Hedid 
not until recently believe that the question 
had become sufficiently agitated to he classified 
with the important issues entering into party 
measures and party platforms, yet his indi- 
vidual sentiments respecting it were decidedly 
favorable, and he evaded no opportunity to 
assert them as often ascalled upon. Of course, 
he took no special pains to promulgate his 
Woman Suffrage ideas, since it vas impolitic 
for a man who was one of the acknowledged 
leaders of his party to do so until the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for him to make an 
effort to bring his pariy up to this position. 
That opportunity presented itself when he was 
called upon to promulgate the “New Depar- 
ture” platform, and boldly, manfully, honor- 
ably and persistently did he endeavor to in- 
corporate this great principle into that New 
Declaration of Democracy. 

We always counted our illustrious fellow- 
townsman in our small band of Woman Suf- 
frage agitators in the city of Dayton. Three 
years ago, when I commenced the publication 
of the Woman's Advocate in that city, the 
first man to call upon me and congratulate and 
encourage my efforts was C. L. Vallandigham, 
not forgetting, as he left my office, to ask me 
to send him the paper regularly; and from the 
day of its first issue, until its mergement into 
the Boston Woman's JourNAL, I bad no more 
diligent and constant reader than he. An 
hundred times and more, during my seven 
emg intimate personal acquaintance with 

tim, have we conversed together on the topic 
of woman’s enfranchisement, and the question 
being one of peculiar importance and deep 
concern to me, I, of course, was familiar with 


Mr. V.’s ideas concerning it. Hence, I state 


with pleasure that his desire to include this 
great issue in his new platform was the result 
of old-time and firmly fixed convictions of 
right and justice in the premises, more than it 
was the effect of any additional convictions 
resulting from his views of the Amendments 
as they aflect woman. 

He claimed that women should be entitled 
to all the privileges, rights and immunities 
that men enjoy, or did enjoy under the Con- 
stitution, previous to the adoption of the 
Amendments enfranchising negroes. After 
the aduption of these he was of the belief 
that they included women, and ought, and 
would be finally so construed. Hence his 
earnest endedvor to incorporate this idea in 
his new platform, and, if possible, force its 
acceptance as an important party-measure 
upon the party to which he belonged—as one 
of the live issues of the times, and as such to 
b. made at once a part of the Democratic plat- 
orm. 

It was not intended by the St. Nicholas 
caucus that the resolutions, which were left 
to Mr. Vallandigham and the Montgomery 
County Democracy to draft (which was done 
both because the Ohio Convention was the 
first that should meet after the adjournment 
of the caucus, and because it was determined 
that no man in the nation was more capable 
than Mr. V. to so draft a platform)—it was 
not, I say, intended that the Dayton platform, 
as it issued Pac the hands of its author, 
should be a finality, but a form, a plan, to be 
thrown into the political cauldron for a “boil- 
ing,” in the hope that from the seething and 
scathing criticism it would encounter, the Ohio 
Convention, and finally the national Democ- 
racy, should extract the essence. Into this 
crucible Mr. V. thought it proper and just to 
cast the woman, in the hope that she would at 
least receive equal gg sgpaee with the negro, 
and be accepted by his party in the same 
spirit, with the same acquiescence and satis- 
faction which he had the pleasure of see- 
ing it accept his negro-enfranchisement prop- 
osition. Mr. Mh ney oe did not acquiesce 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
as finalities, but as in any other provision of 
the Constitution, which can always be tested 
in an individual case in the Supreme Court of 


-the United States; and that the questions 


under them should be decided as questions of 
law, independently of any acquiescence or hos- 
tility by any mere political party. He con- 
ceded them to be the legitimate results of the 
war, denouncing, however, most emphatically 
the mode of their adoption. “But,” said he 
to bis party, “the deed has been done. The 
country is moving. There ave other vital 
issues. Agitation to repeal or aniend the ar- 
ticles would be fruitless, ruinous, suicidal. We 
do not want to be compelled to struggle on in 
the slough of despond, hampered by personal 
jealousies, fogyism, or intractability. The 
Amendment conferring suffrage upon the negro 
isalaw. He votes regularly and peaceably. 
He cannot now be disiranchised except by a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses, and a three- 
fourths vote of the States. The future of the 
colored man is in his own hands. If he be- 
comes merged in the political body, like all 
other new elements, he will retain his rights. 
But if he is vicious, depraved, and instigates a 
war of races, he may lose his position in a 
contest with the white race; but never with 
any. mere party.” 

hus Mr. Vallandigham’s views of the 
Amendments are clear, su far as the negro 1s 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, August 26, 1871. 
GALL AND SEE US! 
The editors of the WoMAN's JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 


till 2 P. M. 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 


At that time, some, if not all the , 


3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 


Come and see us! 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERI- 
CAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 

meet in Boston on September 4th, at No. 3 
Tremont place, Monday, at 12 M. 
Important business will be transacted, and a | 
full attendance is requested. Any suggestions 
from members of the American Society with | 
reference to business will be welcome. 


Lrcy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 





BAZAR -MEETIN BEI ING. - 


Another Bazar meeting will be held at No. 
3 Tremont place, the first Friday in Septem- 
ber, at 11.A.M. All interested are invited. 

The last meeting, despite the heat of the 


season, was unexpectedly large and enthusias- | 


tic, and pianned a great amount of work. 


Everywhere societies are at work, and the au- | 
guries are of the.most hopeful kind. Come to | 


the next meeting, with plans, propositions, re- 


ports of work, and be prepared to take away | 
with you a package of circulars for distribu- | 


tion. The meeting is for all who wish to 
come! 





CAMPAIGN JOURNAL. 
On and after September Ist, until the end of 


the current year, we will furnish the Wom.y’s | sue. Of two candidates for the same office, if | 


JOURNAL to new subscribers for three months 
from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The political conventions, the annual meet- 
ing of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASsocrATION, and the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual 
interest. Knowing by experience that those 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to ob- 
tain campaign subscribers. We expect to add 
many thousand names to our list under this 
liberal arrangement. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,’ worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” worth $15.00. 








CAUSE AND CURE. 


We ask the special attention of our readers 
to the suggestive article by Wendell Phillips 
entitled ‘‘New York,” which we reprint to-day. 

The title does not fully indicate the magni- 
tude of the subject, since, as Mr. Phillips truly 
says, “New York is but an aggravated instance 
of what, sometimes unsuspected, is the condi- 
tion of all our cities.’ A better heading 
would have been “Manhood Suffrage,” since 
the article is really a just and scathing criti- 
cism on the results of “maphood suffrage,” as 
exemplified in the misgovernment of our great 
American cities. The statement is clear and 
strong, but it is liable to create an erroneous 
impression in so far as it ascribes to “ universal 


suffrage” the evils which grow out of class leg: | 


islation—out of the fact that universal suffrage 
does not exist and never has existed in any city 
or State of this Union. 


It is always unfortunate to employ words | 


which tend to obscure the problem they are de- 
signed to elucidate. Every man who believes 
in the equal rights of woman should use terms 
calculated to educate the public to a perception 
of the fact that in the establishment of univer- 
sal suffrage lies the sole remedy for the evils Mr. 
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then the Declaration of Independence is a lie | And with the following results. The Wyo- | dignity to have any woman who is connected 


and our theory of government is a sham.” 

So far as the statement is true this lament- 
able state of affairs is not the result of univer- 
sal suffrage. On the contrary, it is the direct 
result of the denial of suffrage to one half of 
all our citizens. If our cities were not badly 
governed by the existing aristocracy of sex, 
then we might believe the violated principles 
of the Declaration to be a lie, and our theory 
of government a sham. 

For not even in the Five Points of New 


York, or the worst purlieus of any great city, | 


is the majority of citizens (women included) 
other than temperate and chaste. In every 
community, drunkenness and debauchery are 
confined mainly to men. For every one pros- 
titate who is a woman and disfranchised, 
there are six prostitutes who are men and vo- 
ters. Behind every customer of a dram-shop 


| who votes, there is a wife or a sister who never 


visits the dram-shop, and whose vote is not 
counted. 

In view of the rapid growth of commerce 
and manufactures Mr. Phillips well says that 


| “if, using universal suffrage, we cannot gov- 


ern great cities, our form of government is 
| wanting in just that which the character of 
the age needs.’ But “the statesmanship of 


governing great cities’’ by establishing univer- 

sal suffrage as our only salvation. 
Mr. Phillips has called attention to the dis- 

| ease in this admirable article, but he has neither 

| indicated its cause nor suggested the remedy. 


| That cause is a society and government found- 
ed upon an aristocracy of sex. Thatremedy is 
a government of the people founded upon the 
universal suffrages of men and women. 


H.B.B. | tended to secure the prevention of similar 
. SS ee | crimes in future, and act conscientiously upon 
OUR DUTY AS NON-VOTERS. | that belief. The nation needs their refining, 


|. Women to-day have no votes. (But there 
| is a day after to-day.) Nevertheless, we wield 
| a power by which votes can be made success- 
ful or otherwise. 

| Under these circumstances it is our duty to 
| 

state frankly the course we are obliged to pur- 
| both are in favor of Woman Suffrage, we 
| Should instinctively and infinitely prefer to 
aid his election whose public record, and 
| whose private life, are without reproach. 

Of two candidates for the same office, one 
| the friend, and the other the enemy of Wo- 
man Suffrage, we shall not hesitate to bend ev- 
ery energy to secure the election of the Wo- 
' man Suffragist. 

We have no threats to make, and no bribes 
to offer. But with the same dead certainty 
with which a drowning man clutches the first 
hand that offers rescue, we shall seize the 
first, and every hope of help, and work for it, 
| with suck energy as despair and suffering give 
| even to the weak. 

All that made the war of the Revolution 
| necessary requires this course of us. The 
| same principles which were involved then are 
involved now. Then,men rushed to war, and 
| by violence and blood destroyed the possibility 
| of any infringement of their rights. They 
{ were justified then, and will be forever. 
| $o in this battle, where the victims have 
| neither ballots nor bullets, they have not only 
| the highest right, but the most solemn obliga- 
| tion, to lay hold of every possible hope of help, 


| 


| to give that hope wings, and to crowd it to 
| success. 

| The duty of woman is plain. We are to 
| help the election of Woman Siiffrage candi- 
dates in every party, choosing always the best 
men. We are to oppose, and defeat if possi- 
ble, anti-suffrage candidates. 

Every woman should make sure of the 
votes of her own family. There should be 
meetings in every school district—in every 
town hall. Those whose voices were never 
heard in public before should be heard now. 
The tract and petition should be in every 
| house, so that all may have the means of in- 
| telligent action. This work should begin at 
| once. Remember ,women, that 


“Not to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong.” 


| A true principle has success in itself. We 
have only to work for it, and with it. 1. s, 








EEE 


| DELEGATES TO THE STATE CONVENTION. 


The Republican, Democratic and Labor Con- 
ventions, to nominate State officers, will all be 
held within the next few weeks. It is vastly im- 
portant that delegates who favor Woman Suf- 
| frage should be sent to each of these conven- 
| tions. Steps should be immediately taken by 
all our friends to see that this is attended to at 





the fature must grapple with the problem of | example, A and B indulge in a wordy quarrel, 











Phillips so forcibly portrays. Unfortunately, | "ce. More depends upon this than upon any 
this article, from beginning to end, assumes | other one thing. Attend the caucus, and 
that it already exists. Mr. Phillips begins by | make sure of the election of a delegate who | 
saying that “in the soberest sense we are trying | Will be firm, and who will know what to do at | 
for the world the experiment of universal | the convention. In 8 | 
suffrage.” Are we? Not atall. Innosense, al aie ss 
sober or otherwise, are we trying that experi- | Woman SUFFRAGE 1s WYOMING. 
ment. Woman Suffrage is no longer a theory. In 
After pronouncing our municipal govern- | Wyoming Territory it is an established fact. 
ments little better than dens of thieves, Mr-| For nearly three years the women of Wyo- 
Phillips says, “At the roots of the problem lies ming have voted, held office, served on juries, 
the fact that the needy, ignorant, vicious class, | acted as justices of the peace, and enjoyed 
maddened by drink, rotted in brothels, cun- | complete legal and political equality with men. 
ningly handled by party leaders, elects the | Thanks to the heroic efforts of Gen. E. M. 
magistrates of our great cities. Is this the un- | Lee and other enlightened pioneers, this great 
acoidable result of universal suffrage? If so, | social and political experiment has been made. 








| ming Tribune, in a leading editorial on the 
“Woman Movement,” says :— 


| ‘This great reform has beer entirely success- | 
| fulin Wyoming. We appointed Mrs. Morris a | 
| justice of the peace in Sweetwater County, | 
| and she performed the arduous duties of that | 
office with signal success, for a period of near- 
ly one year. Other important offices in the | 
| Territory have also been ably filled by represen- 
tatives of those who heretofore have only 
| been regarded as qualified :o wield the dish- 
cloth, fan, and broom. Wyoming has given 
| the woman movement an impetus, ten thou- 
sand times greater than that received by its 
theoretical discussion during a decade of years 
| before Eastern lyceums. 
| Others have talked; we have acted, and 
| the successful result isa matter of history. 
| In consequence of these new duties and_re- 
sponsibilities conferred upon women, no fam- 
| ily circles have been destroyed, no additional 
bickerings have been endured, no drawing- 
rooms have been disrupted or kitchens ex- 
ploded, no divorces obtained or asked for. 
The sun rises, shines and sets, as is his usual 
custom. The seasons come and go, and soci- 
ety has not yet decided to relapse into original 
chaos, as the opponents of this grand move- 
ment have so long prophesied. 

So far especially as the administration of 
law is concerned the reform has been signally 
successful. The legal doctrine of excusable 
or justifiable homicide has always been car- 
ried out of and beyond its original limits by 
the inhabitants of frontier settlements. For 


they both pull revolvers and fire. A is the 
most expert shootist and B falls. A is in- 
dicted, be pleads not guilty, and alleges 
that if he had not killed B, his own life would 
have been forfeited. Male juries would accept 
the plea and acquit the person. Notso the 
women. They believe that human life should 
be held by a more safe and lasting tenure, that 
its beautiful, gossamer thread, divinely woven 
_by the Almighty’s hand, should not be snapped 
so ruthlessly and upon so slight a provocation. 
They believe that punishment for crime is in- 


civilizing influence in governmental affairs as 
well as in social life. Without them, men 
too often become dissolute, barbaric, savage. 
Whatever political party may be in power, 
national politics is always corrupt. Let wo- 
mnen come to the rescue. Let the leaven of 
their righteousness permeate the whole lump 
of national political wickedness. So shall 
the country be saved from ultimate shipwreck 
and ruin. Wyoming should have a number 
of the newly enfranchised in her next Legisla- 
ture. We have tried them.on the bench, in 
the jury box, and in other official positions, 
and they have not been found wanting. Now 
let us try them in the capacity of legislators. 


The old Greek appealed “from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober’—Woman Suffrage appeals 
from the Tribune in New York to the Tribune 
in Wyoming. 


RAILING AND GALLANTRY. 

A writer in the WomAN’s JOURNAL ex- 
patiates, half jestingly, half indignantly, upon 
the various and often contradictory gharges 
brought against women in these days to prove 
that they are not fit to vote. For, my own 
part, I hail these rough attacks from masculine 
pens as a good omeu. I look upon it as a sign 
that we are, getting up in the world. We have 
long enough been treated like babies, decked 
with lace and coral, and fed with sugar-plums. 
Long enough have we been treated as angels 
by the poetic and reverential, and as dolls by 
the frivolous and pleasure-seeking. Let us 
rejoice at being treated like human beings, 
though it be at the expense of some of those 
cuffs and jostlings, which all human beings 
are liable to encounter from rude hands, if 
they try to move forward among the throng. 
Auerbach, in one of his charming stories, rep- 
resents a sensible peasant-woman as saying 
of her toddling granddaughter, who had fallen 
among the high grass: “Nevermind. Let her 
get up and try again. She that would learn 
to walk alone must take her chance:of tum- 
bling down alone.” On the whole, men have 
treated our claim to equality with more respect 
than I anticipated. But those who ridicule 
and vilify us will perhaps do us as much good 
as those who encourage and help us. To be 
told that we cannot walk alone is a sure way 
to make us try. 

Some of our masculine opponents accuse 
women of being a vain, idle, frivolous and ex- 
travagant set. There is a good deal of truth 
in these charges; but what does it prove? It 
plainly shows that the old system of making 
subordinates of us, either as drudges or play- 
things, has not worked well. Let us try 
another system, and see what comes of it, 
Meanwhile let us be thankful that we are 
deemed of sufficient importance to have some 
truth spoken to us, though it be rough in its 
tone, indiscriminate in its application, and 
mean in its motive. Anything is better than 
the systematic gallantry which has been dwarf- 
ing our souls for centuries; than 


“The barren verbiage current among men, 
Light coin, the tinsel clink of compliment.” 


Rail away, then, you who wish to prove your- 
selves of the superior sex! There is more la- 
tent strength in the character of woman than 
your philosophy has dreamed of, and railing 
will serve to call it forth. A fair field and no 
favor is all we ask. We shall have to pass 
through perils of weak sisters and scoffing 
brethren, but we shall eventually win the day ; 
and men will be still greater gainers by the ref- 
ormation than we shall. 

Meanwhile, what class of men is it who rail 
at our extravagance and folly? They are the 
very men who make the fools they laugh at; 


with them exert her faculties to gain a living 


| by any useful employment; men who eonsider 


sisters, wives and daughters as ornamental ap- 
pendages, whose stylish dress, like the glitter- | 
ing harness of their horses, must prove to the | 
world that they are monied men, capable of 
maintaining superfluities for show. One might | 
laugh at these vain men for railing at the van- | 


| ity they so sedulously create and nourish, were | 


it not that the systematic dwarfing and blight- 
ing of half the souls of the human race is no | 
laughing matter. If American women could 
arrive at a general appreciation of the high mis- 
sion of true womanhood, those men who pre- 
fer dressed-up dolls to intelligent companions 
would find the commodity so scarce among us, 
that they would be obliged to seek for it in the 
seraglio-markets of Asia. 

I repeat that it is less derogatory to us, and 
far less injurious, to be rudely twitted with our 
faults, than to be the objects of such unmean- 
ing flattery as passes current in society. The 
gallantry which has been considered an ele- 
gant accomplishment in men has done more 
to weaken and demoralize the character of 
women than any other cause. And it is very 
observable that the most gallant individuals, 
and the most gallant nations, are precisely 
those who entertain the lowest ideals of wo- 
men. No man is so flattering and obsequious 
toward women, in word and manner, as the 
practiced roué. Louis XIV and XV.of France, 
and George IV. of England, were all “models 
of deportment” in that way; and no more 
filthy trio disgraces the pages of history. 
France boasts of being the most gallant na- 
tion in the world, and probably that preémi- 
nence rightfully belongs to her; but she is 
also morally the most unclean. “The tinsel 
clink of compliment” resounds through all her 
social intercourse; but in no civilized nation 
upon earth are the lower classes of women 
madé such beasts of burden, or the higher 
classes so generally thought of as stimulants 
to the senses of men. As ageneral thing, the 
literature which depicts French society is an 
intensified expression of animal instincts: 
The animal is indeed elegantly dressed and ex- 
quisitely perfumed, but it is obviously an ani- 
mal. People who have lived long in France 
tell me it is the most common of sights to see 
aFrench peasant lounging along with pipe in 
mouth and arms folded, while his wife staggers 
on behind him with a heavy load lashed to her 
back. It is also averred by experienced trav- 
elers that in no part of the world is such 
broadly obscene language habitually uttered in 
the presence of women as in France. 

Seeing, then, what filthiness is covered by 
the spangled veil of gallantry, let us be thank- 
ful that our opponents tell us some plain truths, 
though it be in scorn and anger. If we were 
all content to be what they describe no words 
would be too sweet to bestow upon us. The 
more we render it impossible for them to look 
down upon us, the more fault they will find 
with us, L. Mantra CHILp. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 
Let every one read the admirable article 
from the Independent, by Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps, entitled, “What they are doing.” It 
will be found on our inside. 


We hope every friend of Woman Suffrage in 
city and country is at work for the Woman 
Suffrage Bazar. We propose to make it the 
most brilliant and successful fair of the win- 
ter. Music Hall is engaged for two entire 
weeks, beginning Monday, December 10th, and 
ending Saturday, December 23d. In addition 
to the New England and Middle States, Ohio 
has already promised to funish a table. Wo- 
man Suffragists of the whole country are in- 
vited to participate. 


The Rev. Edward Eggleston, late superin- 
tending editor of the Independent, has become 
editor of the Hearth and Home, to which he 
will devote his entire time, surrendering his 
Chicago and all other literary engagements for 
that purpose. Itiseminently appropriate that 
the editor of this paper, specially devoted to 
the domestic interests, should be an eminent 
Woman Suffragist like Mr. Eggleston, when it 
is remembered that our reform means the di- 
rect influence of “hearth and home” upon the 
laws and institutions of our country. 





The San Francisco Chronicle, speaking of 
Mrs. Saviers’ shooting of her husband’s para- 
mour, says :— 

“The Woman’s Rights advocates will doubt- 
less endorse this, the latest ‘new departure’ of 
weak womanhood.’’, 


When women shoot the paramours of their 
husbands, they are guilty of precisely the 
same crime that men are when they shoot the 
paramours of their wives. But we are rot lo- 
gician enough to be able to see what bearing 
individual crimes of either kind have upon the 
question of Woman Suffrage. 


The New York Independent makes the fol- 
lowing brief and sensible comment upon Mr. 
Greeley’s recent letter :— 

Mr. Greeley has spoken out on the wo- 
man question. What he says about mar- 
riage and divorce will command the assent 
of most judicious people. But we cannot 
think him right in his assumption that free 
love and Woman Suffrage are inseparable. 








men who consider it derogatory to their own 


It is the simple truth that the great major- 
ity of the people who advocate Woman Suf- 


frage are as conservative in their opinions 
concerning the sanctity of the household as 
Mr. Greeley himself. Some Woman Suf- 
fragists are free-lovers, just as some Repub- 
licans are free-traders; but, as Mr. Greeley 
would be slow to allow any necessary con- 
nection between the two latter faiths, so are 
we between the two former. 


Mr. Tilton’s second elaborate reply to Mr. 
Greeley has been unavoidably omitted for 
want of space. If possible, notwithstanding 
its great length, it will appear next week. 


Inu the latter part of July a charter election 
was held in the village of Fayetteville, N. Y., 
to decide whether an “extraordinary tax” 
should be levied. One-fifth of all the taxable 
property in the corporation is owned by wo- 
men, and the largest tax is paid by a woman. 
Ten of these women property-holders offered 
their votes, but they were rejected. Among 
them was Mrs, Matilda Joslyn Gage, the au- 
thor of an excellent Woman Suffrage Cate- 
chism, which we shall print next week. Now 
if taxation without representation is tyranny, 
then the exclusion of these ladies was an act 
of oppression. If not tyranny, then the the- 
ory of representative government is a delusion, 
and no act of despotism is criminal. 


The Republican State Convention will meet 
in Worcester on the 27th of September. The 
friends of Woman Suffrage must not allow 
their'various personal preferences to prevent 
them from combining to make suffrage a 
plank in the Republican platform. Last year, 
we only lacked fifty-seven votes of doingso. A 
change of twenty-nine votes would have suf- 
ficed. Many who then voted against it did so 
only in order to give the party time for consid- 
eration. Public sentiment has since changed 
largely in our favor. The recognition of the 
principle of Woman Suffrage by the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts is even more 
important than the nomination of Woman 
Suffrage candidates. For with suffrage in the 
platform, whatever candidate is nominated 
woman’s equality will be maintained. 


The Democratic State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts will be the first toassemble. It will 
meet in Springfield, Sept. 13th. The “New 
Departure” will undoubtedly be accepted by 
the Democracy of Massachusetts. But we 
hope that the Woman Suffrage Democrats, 
of whom there are many, will make an ef- 
fort to adopt the “New Departure” as it 
was originally framed by Mr. Vallandigham 
and approved by the Ohio Committee, so as 
to put Woman Suffrage into the Democratic 
platform. We respectfully remind the Dem- 
ocratic leaders that they are already com- 
mitted to the principle by the passage of 
their last year’s resolution declaring suffrage 
to be “a right and not a privilege.” If a 
right, then:it must be cotxtensive with the 
right to life, liberty and property, and belongs 
to every citizen of sound mind and mature age 
not convicted of crime. In the progressive 
West, the Democracy of Wyoming and Utah 
have already given suffrage to women. The 
Democratic State Convention of Kansas has 
made Woman Suffrage a plank in its plat- 
form. | When the Democracy of Massachu- 
setts plants itself upon this new application 
of the principles of Thomas Jefferson and of 
the Declaration of Independence, they will 
not appeal in vain to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, for in doing so they would 
represent the enlightened public sentiment of 
the nineteenth century. 


The National Labor Congress, which re- 
cently met in St. Louis, adopted a platform, 
from which, after a stormy discussion, the 
clause endorsing Woman Suffrage was exclud- 
ed. Mrs. Willard, of Chicago, offered a resolu- 
tion recognizing the right of women to re- 
ceive equal pay with men for equal work, 
whereupon Mrs. Herr, of Pennsylvania, offered 
the following, which was adopted :— 

Resolved, That this organization cheerfully 
recognizes the rights of women everywhere to 
learn and engage in any profession, trade or 
occupation which they may desire, and that 
for a certain amount of work they should re- 
ceive the same pay as men. 

The fight for Woman Suffrage came up 
upon the consideration of the following reso- 
lutions :— 

Resolved, That the low wages, long hours 
and damaging service to which the working 
women are doomed destroy health, imperil 
virtue, and are a standing reproach to civiliza- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we urge women to learn 
trades, engage in business, join our labor 
unions, form protective unions of their own, 
secure the ballot, and use every other honor- 
able means to persuade and force employers 
to do justice to them by paying equal wages 
for equal work. oe 

Resolved, That we pledge the aid of the 
unions represented in this Congress to the 
working women’s protective associations 
which are now and may hereafter be tormed, 
in all their just and lawful demands. 

An animated discussion followed. The 
words “secure the ballot” were finally stricken 
out of the second resolution, and as thus 
amended the resolutions were passed. The 
Convention then adjourned to meet in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the second Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. It is a bad omen for the future of a new 
party when it refuses, at its very outset, to 
espouse the rights of one-half of its constitu- 
ents. .It remains to be seen whether the La- 
bor Reformers of Massachusetts will have the 
courage and virtue to demand suffrage for 
working women and incorporate in their plat- 
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My soul was stricken on a summer day 


Is yet in its yastness free— 

Can, without stint, from his bountiful store, 
Give to my babes and me, 

As that day must follow the risen dawn, 
Or that rivers find the sea.” 


With sudden sickness in her bloom and | —Christian Weekly. 


pride, | 
And through the length of all that year she 
lay, 
Feeble, sore-smitten, trusting to have died. 
She rose not up to see the reapers pass, 

To lay their sickles in the yellow wheat; 
Nor did she move when winter trod the grass 
And flowers to nothingness with icy feet. 
But when the spring-time ruled the land again, 

Mysterioas yearnings in my spirit woke, 
New energies endowed her heart and brain, 
And she essayed to break her sorrow’s yoke, 
And said to it, ‘Thy rule is my disgrace, 
I have been blind, nor will I see thy face.” 


Then rose the grief that long had ruled my 
soul, 
And these two struggled for the mastery ; 
But God had made my spirit’s vision whole, 
While grief was veiled, and might not plainly 
see. 
Then sprang my spirit, conquering free, 
To draw the veil from off the dreaded face, 
And lo! the face was marvelous to see, 
Divine; an angel's; full of awful grace. 
“God sent me,” said the angel, “unto thee, 
A chastening rod for loving kindness’ sake, 
And if thou choose to hold me, I will be 
A staff for leaning when all others break.”’ 
“JT take thee,” said my soul. “Of no true 
worth 
Is life without thee. Walk with me hence- | 
forth.” 
~All the Year Round. 





ART AND NATURE. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


I entered a ducal palace— 
A palace stately and old; 
Its vast saloons were glowing 
With marble, and rich with gold. 


On the tables, in tender mosaic, 
Were marvelous fruits and flowers; 

On the walls were Poussin’s landscapes, 
With their sunshine and shaded bowers. 


And in the vase before me 
Were roses white and red; 

I stooped to welcome their fragrance, 
But found them waxen and dead. 


Then forth from the lofty windows, 
I stepped into liviag green; 

Where the stone-pines stood around me, 
With flowery shrubs between. 


And I said, “Take the costly splendor— 
Take the wonderful triumphs of art ; 
But give me living Nature, 
Which speaks to my soul and heart. 


“These works of man are noble, 
In each fair Italian town ; 

But God’s are wherever the sun goes up, 
Or the shades of night come down.” 


Let wise men, on the anvils 
Of study, fashion out truth ; 

But religion is sent to each humble soul, 
With its word for age and youth. 


God comes in silent blessings, 
Like dew and rain from above, 
In whatever place a pure heart Jongs 
For goodness and light and love. 
—Old and New. 





THE WIDOW’S ANSWER. 


“Ah me, with so many little mouths 
What care must a widow feel!” 

So said the deacon, with grief profound, 
Such as only a Christian can feel. 

Now the widow was knitting a stocking, 
And just rounding off at the heel. 


“Care! deacon,” she murmured with saintly 
smile, : 
And gently she shook her head, 
And turned soft eyes to her merry boys, 
At play near the garden bed; 
“Mouths, bless em, as red as a cardinal flower, 
Seven pairs of sweet lips,’’ she said. 


“Not one too many, the curly pates, 
Even Johnny, the baby, there! 

I have given them all to the dear Lord Christ, 
Trusting in faith and prayer; 

And God he leads them as he leads me,— 
I don’t know the meaning of care.” 


“Not know the meaning, widow, widow! 
And working, as work you must? 

Not knowing the terrible meaning of care 
That cuts the brain like rust ?” 

The gray-haired deacon doubtingly smiled. 
“But I take the Lord on trust,” 


Says the smiling widow; “I’m just as sure, 
If my little stock be spent, 

And the cruse run low, and the flour be gone, 
And the money be needed for rent, 

That He who knows when a sparrow falls, 
And whither a thought is sent; 


“And where the down of the thistle blows, 
And the course of the fickle wind, 

And how the underworld paints the rose, 
Without leaving a drop behind; 

And why there are never two leaves alike, 








Miscellany. 
THE PEASANT HERO. 


BY D. KERR. 


It is a pleasant place in the summer, the 
village of Bogorodsko—to those, at least, who 
are not above plain living, for neither hotel nor 
refreshment-room has ever been heard of there. 
The whole place is simply one of those quaint 
little clusters of rough-hewn log-huts, clinging 
like limpets to either side of the high-road, 
which are nowhere seen to such perfection 
as in Sweden or Russia. Some few of the 
houses are of a grander sort—actually two sto- 
ries high, with brightly-painted roofs and 
white-washed balconies in front, that make 
them look as if they had white ties on. These 
are the “swell mansions” of the place, and 
look down upon the poor little shanties around 
them as a footman looks at a beggar; but, for 
the most part, our village is made up of little 
cabins of the regular Russian type, built with 
no tool but a short axe—one-storied, thatched 
with straw, containing two or at most three 
rooms, and topped by the cocked-hat “Tcker- 
dak” or garret, in which the Russian peasant 
stows his hay, piles his wood, stores his provi- 
sions, dries his clean linen (when he has any), 
and, in a word, bestows everything that he can- 
not cram into the little kennel below stairs, 
where he, his wife, his children, and very often 
likewise his ox and his ass, his pig and his 
poultry, and everything that is his, eat, drink, 
sleep and vegetate. The beams of Mr. Ivan’s 
house fit into each other at the ends like the 
corners of a slate-frame, and his door is fasten- 
ed by strong wooden pegs; beside his big stove 
hangs the rudely daubed picture of some Rus- 
sian saint, with a candle burning in front of it, 
and in the corner of the room stands a huge 
“soondook” or wooden chest, painted red, and 
clamped with iron bands. This chest is the 
peasant’s greatest pride; he keeps his Sunday 
clothes in it—he and his friends sit upon it 
like a sofa; and whenever he changes from 
place to place he always drags this great, heavy 
sentry-box of a thing along with him. 

But I doubt whether any of you would like 
to live in a Russian cottage. The roof is just 
a mixture of saplings and spiders; the walls a 
mish-mash of wood, earth and earwigs; the 
floor a paste of straw and clay, dotted with 
black beetles, like the plums in a Christmas 
pudding! 

The hut I lived in had only just been built, 
so that I had nothing to disturb me worse than 
a regiment of black ants marching every now 
and then out of the cracks in the window-sill, or 
aswarm of mosquitoes coming “‘ping-pinging,” 
through my open window. And, what’smore, 
I had a little round table fixed in the ground 
in front of the cottage, and a low bench put 
beside it, and there I used to have my break- 
fast and tea in the open air; andI can tell 
you that when I was sitting there about seven 
o’clock on a glorious summer morning, fresh 
from my early walk, with my cozy little tea- 
urn steaming in front of me, a fresh roll on 
one side, a couple of new-laid eggs on the 
other, and the soft, dreamy, sunny uplands 
stretching before me for miles, edged here and 
there with dark patches of forest—like fur trim- 
mings upon a velvet robe—I was as happy as 
could be. One may be comfortable in Russia 
as well as anywhere else; and when you come 
to travel there, you soon find out that it’s not 
the cold, dark prison, full of spies, wolves and 
frost-bites, that we used to imagine it; that 
there are other things to eat there besides soap 
and candles, and other things to do besides sit- 
ting ali day close to a stove with a woolen 
comforter round your neck. 

While the heat of the day lasts you don't see 
much of our villagers. Here and there you 
may fall in with a stray one creeping along the 
highway, or straggling about the fields; but 
asa rule, the bulk of the population don’t show 
up till towards evening. Then, asif by magic, 
the whole place suddenly becomes alive with 
all kinds of queer figures: bearded laborers in 
greasy red shirts, with baggy trowsers stuffed 
into their high boots; shouting children, shag- 
gy as bears, and brown as hazel-nuts, with 
nothing on but a pancake-colored night-gown 
well lined with dirt; short-skirted women, 
with scarlet handkerchiefs round their heads, 
and round, flat, wide-mouthed faces that look 
like a penny with a hole in it; men with black 
hair, afid an earthy, unwashed look about 
them, ogling the brown-cheeked, bare-footed 
lasses who come tripping by with their pails of 
spring water; and spruce village policemen, 
dotted with brass buttons, looking on with an 
air of fatherly superiority. But it is beside 
the rickety pump in front of the village “shop 
of all sorts” that the great assembly is held. 
There fathers discuss things in general, with 
their mouths full of black bread and salted 
cucumber; there mothers compare notes on 
family matters, or drive hard bargains among 








Though a million leaves you find; 


themselves; and there children of every age 


other’s eyes, varied by an occasional bout at 
knuckled bones, by way of variety. 

But in winter a sad change comes over 
' Bogorodsko. Instead of the charming little | 

village, full of life and enjoyment, you see 
| nothing buta cluster of silent huts half buried 
| in snow, peering above the great white desert | 
| that extends on every side. All around, the 


to the horizon, while here and there a solitary | 
| raven, disturbed by your approach, flaps heay- | 
ily away with a dismal scream, like some bela- 
| ted specter returning to its grave. The few 
peasants who still linger about, muffled in their 
| thick sheepskin frocks, survey you with an air 

of disdainful astonishment, as if wondering 
| what business you have here'at all; the leaf- 
| less trees stand up gaunt and grim against the 
cold, grey sky, like an army of skeletons; and 
| over all broods a dead, dreary, ghostly silence, 
broken only by the distant barking of a dog, or 
the moan of the wind through the distant for- 
est. And, worse still, if you happen to stroll 
beyond the village after dark, you will see pale 
spots of light, like the flame of a half-quenched 
coal, flitting among the trees—and hear along, 
melancholy howl, like the wail of the wind on 
agusty winter night going drearily up through 
the still, frosty air—and suddenly find your- 
self face to face with a huge, gaunt, grey wolf 
as savage and bloodthirsty as hunger can 


make him. 
Well, it was on a bitter January evening, the 


winter before last, that six men were assembled 
in one of the huts which I have described. It 
was a room of the common sort—a big bed, 
with a patch-work coverlet, filling up one side, 
the usual huge chest in one corner, a picture 
of the Emperor on one wall, a picture of the 
bombardment of Sebastopol on the other, and 
the portrait of a saint as usual beside the stove, 
several clumsy wooden chairs, and a low table, 
on which stood a “‘samovar,’”’ or Russian tea- 
urn, with a tea-pot perched on the top of it, 
while around it stood half-a-dozen tumblers, 
full or empty; for in Russia, you know, it’s 
the way to drink tea out of tumblers instead 
of cups,—a fashion which burns one’s fingers 
shockingly, if it does nothing else. 

Beside the tea-urn stood a small lamp (gur- 
gling and sputtering as if it had a bad cold), 
which threw a pale circle of light upon the 
heavy cross-beams of the roof, and the dark, 
sallow, bearded faces of the company. They 
made a very striking group under the dim 
lamplight, these six men, and ali the more so 
from the strange manner in which they were 
behaving. In an ordinary party of Russian 
peasants you would have heard ceaseless talk 
and laughing, boisterous jokes, stories of 
Neighbor This and Neighbor That, snatches of 
old songs sung in this very place by the same 
kind of men in the days of Peter the Great, 
and, possibly, if the story-teller of the village 
happened to be of the party, an old legend or 
two, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion since Russia first became a people; how 
Ilia Murometz fought with the Nightingale 
Brigand, and how Alexey Popovitch slew the 
Flying Tartar, But these men were silent and 
thoughtful, no jokes, no stories, no laughter; 
every face clouded with anxiety, every eye 
fixed moodily on the ground. 

And what is it, then, which made them so 
gloomy? Let us listen to their talk, and per- 
haps we may find out. , 

“It is a sore judgment on us!” said one 
who seemed to be the host—a big, burly man, 
with a tangled yellow beard. “The like has 
not been since the year 61, when the wolves 
came right into the village, and killed nine of 
our dogs in one night. But then there were 
many wolves, while now it is only one that 
does all the mischief; and yet, we, as many as 
we are, can do nothing against him.” 

“And how the mischief can we do anything,” 
cried a second, “against a brute that scurries 
about as if he had wings? Pounce he comes 
into the village, gobbles up the first thing that 
comes to hand, and off again! and you may 
try to recollect his name!” (This is the popu- 
lar phrase for utter disappearance.) 

“Well, we must do something to stop it,” 
said the third, a grim old fellow, who had had 
his nose taken off by a frost-bite. ‘‘Mother 
Avdotia’s only cow killed last week, poor Ivan 
Masloff torn to bits on Friday, Feodore Nikee- 
tin’s dog snapped up last night, and our watch- 
man’s shoulder bitten through—brothers, we 
are wrong before God if we let this go on!” 

“Ah, it is all very well to say we must do 
something—but who’s to do it ?”’ returned the 
second speakeremphatically. “When we turn 
out, three or four together, the cunning rascal 
marks it, and keeps off; and there’s not a man 
in the village, I take it, that would venture 
upon him single-handed. Who’ll try it, think 
ye 9”? 

“TJ will!” 

It was a very low, quiet voice that spoke the 
last words; but there was a firmness in it 
which no one could mistake. The speakers 
started, and looked up. The sixth of the par- 
ty, seated in the farther corner near the door, 
had hitherto been so quiet that they had almost 
forgotten his presence; but now every eye 
was turned upon him, He was young, but 
little over twenty, though his heavy mustache 
and square, thick-set, muscular frame made 








him appear considerably older. His face was 


the genuine Russian peasant; but there was a 
nameless something about the broad, square 
jaw and small, deep-set grey eye, that would 
have made you pick out that man among all 
the six for any work requiring courage and per- 
severance. And, in truth, Vladimir Kovroff, 
young as he was, had already performed more 
than one feat which the village gossips still re- 


me bare, desolate fields stretch their ghostly wastes | membered with admiration in their winter- lonely plain, with the 


evening chat around the tea-urn. 


“Ah, Vladimir Mikhailovitch! ”(Walter, the | 


son of Michael,) cried the host, “what’s this 


you’re thinking of ? You that have only been | 


married two months, to go making wolf’s meat 
of yourself ? Nonsense, lad! stay at home, 
and take care of your wife, and leave wolf- 
hunting to them that’s got nothing better to 
do!’ 

Kovroff answered never a word; but his 
features hardened like a mask of iron, as he 
slowly rose to his feet. All present knew well 
that when his face wore the look that was 
upon it now they might as well try to move a 
mountain as to persuade him; and they sat 
silent, waiting to hear what he would say. 

“You say that Nikeetin the butcher lost a 
dog last night; did the wolf eat the whole 
carcass ?”’ asked Vladimir of the noseless man, 
in the quick, commanding tone of one who 
knows that he must be obeyed. 

“No; he hardly got a bite of it, the rascal— 
that’s one comfort!” answered the old fellow 
with a grim chuckle. “Feodore Stepanovitch 
heard the dog yelp, and out rushed he and his 
men with lights and hatchets, and scared the 
brute away. As for the dog, it’s lying there in 
his yard now.” 

“Go, one of you, and bring it; and if any 
one has a sharp wood-knife, let him give it 
me.” 

It was curious to see how absolutely this 
man, the youngest and least important of the 
whole party, issued his orders; and how un- 
hesitatingly the rest obeyed them. Here, as 
everywhere, the stronger mind took the lead, 
and the weaker instinctively followed. 

The host produced a huge, broad-bladed 
knife, which Kovroff slung round his neck 
without a word; and a few minutes later, the 
carcass of Nikeetin’s dog was lying beside the 
door. Vladimir drained his glass, and said— 
“You tell me this brute generally comes about 
midnight; so between eleyen and twelve I 
shall take this carcass to the cross-roads, and 
throw it there as a bait for him, hiding myself 
behind the fence hard by. When he comes 
up, I shall attack him; and then let it be as 
God wills. But you, brothers, mind and don’t 
say a word of this to any one, lest my Masha 
(Mary) should hear of it. If I get off there’s 
no need for her to know about the matter at 
all; and if I’m killed, she’ll hear of it soon 
enough—God help her! And now, Alexey 
Nikolaievitch, if you can spare me your bed 
a whiie, I'll take a nap, to freshen me for 
my work.’’ 

And a few moments later, this nameless 
hero (himself all unconscious of doing any- 
thing heroic) was sleeping as calmly as if a 
deadly conflict, from which he had little or no 
chance of escaping, were not awaiting him 
four hours later on. 

Midnight—cold, dreary, ghostly. A dead, 
grim silence over the lifeless village and lonely 
high road. A faint glimmer of moonlight, 
giving a weird, spectral look to the half-seen 
outlines of the dark, silent log-huts, and mak- 
ing the gloomy depths of the encircling forest 
seem all the blacker. A shapeless mass lying 
out upon the hard snow of the cross-roads, 
and a dark figure crouched behind a fence 
hard by, with something in its hand which 
glitters as the moon falls upon it. 

Weary, weary work, crouching there in the 
cold and darkness, with the stiffening fingers 
clutching the heavy hatchet, and the strained 
ears watchful to catch the slightest sound, 
Hark! was not that alow howl from the far 
distance? No, it was but the wind moaning 
through the skeleton branches of the forest. 
Patience yet! Hark, again! and this time 
there is no mistaking the sound; not the long, 
melancholy howl wherewith a supperless wolf 
may be heard bemoaning himself, on the out- 
skirts of Moscow, almost any night in the week, 
but a quick, snarling cry, as of one who sees 
his food near at hand, and wishes to hasten its 
arrival. And there, gliding ghost-like over the 
great waste of snow, comes a long, gaunt shad- 
ow, straight, swift, unswerving, toward yon- 
der shapeless lump of carrion on the highway, 
upon which he pounces with a fierce, worrying 
snarl, that makes even the brave heart of the 
listener stand still for a moment with involun- 
tary horror. Now is Vladimir’s time! To 
rush out at once might scare the beast away; 
he must first try to cripple it, The axe flies at 
the monster’s head with the force of a catapult; 
but the dim light deceives his aim, and it hits 
the foreshoulder instead, tearing it open with 
a frightful gash, from which the blood gushes 
‘freely over the snow. With asharp howl of 
pain, the wolf turns and flies; but the swiftest 
foot in Bogorodsko is hard at his heels. After 
his long, weary vigil, this breakneck chase is 
like the breath of life to Vladimir, and over 
this hard, smooth snow, his speed is a match 
for any wolf wounded like this one. Already 
he has almost come up with the game, and is 
raising his knife for asure stroke, when the 


“And why ocean, bound by a mighty will, | amuse themselves with the national sports of | coarse and commonplace enough—the sallow, | flying grey shadow in front of him suddeniy 
rolling in the gutter and throwing dirt ineach | low-browed, weather-beaten countenance of | wheels round, shoots up from the earth like 


a rocket, and falls right on the breast of its 

pursuer; down go man and wolf amid a whir! 
| of flying snow, while a shrill yell rings out on 

the silent air, for even in the sudden shock of 
| that death grapple, Vladimir's knife has found 
| time to come home, and the hot blood pours 
jo his face and breast from the wounded 
| side of his adversary. And so, far out on the 
cold moon looking piti- 
| lessly down upon it, begins the tug for life 
}and death. Over and over they roll in the 
bloody snow, the wolf clutching at the throat 
of the man, the man burying his knife in the 
side of the wolf. Crushed to the earth be- 
neath a stifling weight—spent with his long 
watch and headlong run—with certain death 
glaring at him from the yellow, murderous 
eyes of the savage brute, the stubborn Russian 
still fights doggedly on. In the hot fury of 
that mortal struggle, the fierce hunter-nature 
awakes, sweeping away all memory of his 
comrades, his wife, his devotion,—he feels only 
the longing to tearand kill tingling to his finger- 
ends, only the grim enjoyment of plunging 
his knife again and again into that gaunt, mus- 
cular side, where the life seems to lie so deep. 
See! those merciless stabs are at length begin- 
ning to tell; the fierce yellow eyes are grow- 
ing dim, the huge jaws quiver convulsively, 
and from their edges the froth and blood drip 
in hot flakes upon Vladimir's face. But now, 
with a mighty effort, the wolf wrenches his 
head from the iron grasp of Vladimir's left 
arm; and with one crunch of his strong teeth, 
breaks the bone below the elbow. ‘The limb 
drops powerless at his side. One more desper- 
ate stab into the quivering flesh of his enemy, 
and then he feels the savage teeth fastening 
upon his throat; everything swims around 
him, there is a rushing as of water in his ears, 
a thousand sparks dance before his eyes, and 
then all is blank. 

“God be praised, brother, that you are still 
alive!’ said a gruff voice in Vladimir's ear, 
as he recovered consciousness; while, at the 
same moment, a soft arm was thrown round 
his neck, and a fervent “Thank God!” mur- 
mured by a sweet voice that he knew well. 

“Where am I?’’ asked Kovroff, looking va- 
cantly round, and recognizing first his wife, 
and then his host of the evening before. 

“Where are you!” repeated Alexey; “why> 
in my hut, to be sure, where you've been ever 
since we brought you in last night. You know, 
when you went out, we followed at a distance; 
and as soon as we saw you start in chase of 
the wolf, we set off after you; but it’s not 
everybody that can run like you, so we didn’t 
catch up to you till ‘Uncle Greycoat’ was be- 
ginning to get the best of it. Well, when we'd 
settled him with our hatchets, we carried you 
back here; and Sergei Antonovitch ran all the 
way to Sakolniki for the German doctor, and 
he’s been and tied up your arm, and says-you 
are sure to recover if you only keep quiet.” 

And recover he did, sure enough; at least» 
when I met him at Bogorodsko last summer, 
he was well enough to run a mile shoulder to 
shoulder with me, and break a thick sapling 
like a stick of sealing-wax. And after the 
race I went home to tea with him, and saw 
the wolf's head (its skin he had sold to a Rus- 
sian officer) nailed up above the door of his 
hut. And the old man who had lent him the 
knife told me the whole story, just as I’ve 
given it you; and he told me too, that from 
that day forward the whole village called Viad- 
imir nothing but “Mujeek Bogatler,” or the 
Peasant Hero. 


——— 


A WOMAN'S ADVICE TO WATERING-PLACE 
SEEKERS 


My earnest advice to all your readers, if 
they go to a watering-place, is to go with a big 
trunk. The proprietors and hall boys are 
more condescending to the owner of one than 
to the owner of ablack bag. The head waiter 
and the servants at the table know that the 
owner of a large traveling companion proposes 
to stay some time, while the owner of small 
bags are mere birds of passage, and are treated 
accordingly. They are, in fact, sneered at, just 
as. carpet-baggers are, but are seldom as suc- 
cessful. We havea great influx of small bags 
every Saturday evening. One of these satch- 
els is no more noted than an umbrella, or a 
walking-stick in a man’s hand, and yet, when 
rightly viewed, it is, to my thinking, an object 
of no ordinary interest. The owner of it is 
one in ten thousand. It signifies that he has 
no incumbering alliance, no wife, no mother, 
no sister,no grandmother. He is the perfect 
type of independence, and can snap his fingers 
in the face of every porter and baggage man 
in the country. While other passengers are 
looking after their baggage, he walks into the 
cars and selects the best seat. When he arrives 
at his journey’s end, by steamer, he is the first 
man to jump ashore. No man with his little 
canvas bag in his hand has his last shirt on 
his back. Neither is it possible his beard can 
suffer from slovenly overgrowth. When he 
retires to rest the presumption is that it will be 
in the midst of comfortable and cosy night- 
gear. A gentleman with a canvas bag may 
be said to contemplate about a couple of shirts 
absénce from home. When our sex can learn 
to travel with a satchel, what comfort they will 
have, but you may as well look for the millen- 
nium. 
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THE COBBLER OF NEGRO BAR. 

Nothing in the history of the world’s mar- 
tyrs can be more pathetic than some of the 
stories told here of the early gold-seekers, 
The wild expectation, the unbounded hope of 
many of the ’49 ers, exceeded even the dreams 
of the early Spanish explorers in the ever- 
glades of Florida, for the fountain of eternal 
youth, and the philosopher's stone that would 
transmute all to gold. 

For a cold, unimaginative people, these ex- 
periences have been marvelous. You find a 
plain, plodding mechanic or farmer in some 
small New England town, a man whose calm 
face and cold manner would indicate that his 
emotional nature had never been stirred below 
the even surface, and you touch him with the 
golden wand—and mark the magical transfor- 
mation. He is no longer the “greasy mechanic 
or the horny-handed farmer;” he is a man of 
princely bearing, and his humble surroundings 
are all transformed into stately belongings. 
His velvet slipperssink in the moss-like Axmin- 
ster carpet, his old blouse is replaced by a crim- 
son satin dressing-gown, tied with a cord and 
tassel; his wife glides about him in rustling 
silks and cobweb laces, while diamonds sparkle 
on her shapely hands, and bracelets of gold 
encircle the dainty wrists. And then, when 
tea is over, the pleasant drives in the magnifi- 
cent carriage behind those swift Arabians. The 
man is no longer the cold, calculating, plodding 
worker; he is full of the rich wine of life, and 
he drinks and forgets his sorrow. Such is the 
mirage that spreads out before him as he fol- 
lows in fancy the setting sun away across arid 
plains and alkali deserts, till its setting glories 
illumine a land of gold. A little effort and 
the prize is his. 

In 1850 a party of gold-seekers crossed the 
plains with the usual expectations gilding the 
toilsome journey. Among them was one with 
a pale, worn face for a man of thirty-two, but 
with a set, determined expression that seemed 
to say, “Success or death.” The looker-on 
must have wondered which it should be, for 
there was no line of weakness in those set 
features, and while no airy dreams stirred the 
surface of that grave nature, yet there was an 
iron look that boded all sorts of self-denial, but 
not defeat. The party broke up along the 
south fork of the American River. Some en- 
gaged in placer mining, and some in turning 
the river into new channels, that they might 
wash gold from the sands that had been for 
ages gliding down from mountains where the 
precious ore had been hidden. Our friend, 
Ezekiel Crowder, decided to stop and try his 
fortunes with the rest. In a few days he was 
panning out dirt, but there was not much gold 
at the bottom of the pan, nor had Zeke, as his 
comrades called him, much means upon which 
to subsist. 

If the truth must be told, poor Zeke had left 
most of his means at home for the support of 
his pretty wife and daughter. He had prom- 
ised Mary Ann when he married her that she 
should have as nice a home as any in ten miles 
round, and she should hold up her head with 
the best of the ladies in the city. He had 
found life a little harder than he had expected, 
and it had taken a pretty pile of money to 
dress Mary Ann in her silks and laces, and 
baby Araminta had cost no end of money, but 
he had said it and it must be done. So, when 
he found the present continually mortgaging 
the future, he determined to make one bold 
strike for fortune, and find her in the golden 
sands of California. He sold his little shoe 
shop and some other little matters, and taking 
Mary Ani and the little one to her mother’s, 
he left them with the means of comfort for a 
year, and golden hopes for the coming years. 

“Never you mind, Mary Ann; I will never 
come home with a cent less than thirty thou- 
sand dollars; and don’t you ever let Minta wear 
coarse shoes, or spoil her pretty hands washing 
dishes, for mind, she’s to be a rich man’s 
daughter.’ And with such words, and a 
heart heavy for its great weight of agony at 
parting with its idols, yet with a will firmly set 
for his work, but a purse fearfully light for the 
task he had undertaken, this man, like thou- 
sands of others, had come to seek his fortune. 

He soon saw that mining was not a sure 
road to riches, for he seemed to have no luck 
at it. When, however, he was just at the 
verge of starvation, an old comrade asked him 
if he would mend his boots, and he recalled 
the little parcel that contained a few awls and 
a pair of pincers, as well as the little, half-worn 
shoe-knife. While he was at work another 
miner came to him with broken shoes, and be- 
fore he knew it his hands were full of work. 
Zeke did his work well, but he was a little re- 
morseless in his charges, for he had a monop- 
oly and could do as he pleased in the matter. 
Soon his pile of money began to increase, and 
he gave up all thought of mining. But nizht 
and day he wrought at his bench, scarcely giv- 
ing himself needful rest, and his letters to his 
wife were so full of hope that she felt quite 
conscience-clear in appearing in a new silk 
dress, and a fine shawl to match. Was not 
Mr. Crowder a successful miner in California? 
Of course he did not tell her that he was still 
mining with his awl. 

While Mrs. Crowder, no longer known 
among her friends as Mary Ann, was flourish- 
ing in all sorts of bravery, and indulging per 
appetite in every little delicacy of the season, 


| Zeke was living on the most meager fare, and 

stinting himself at that. His only suit of 
clothes had been patched with cotton flour 
sacks till he looked like a walking advertise- 
ment for “superfine flour, best for family use.” 
| What would the dainty, lavender-gloved Mary 
Ann have said could he have suddenly appear- 
ed before ber? 

She wrote him often, told him what dainty 
hands and feet littie Araminta had, and how 
everybody looked at her when she went to 
church with the dear child in her Swiss mus- 
lin, ruffled to the waist, and a blue ribbon sash 
that cost a dollar a yard. Zeke looked down 
at the “‘superfine’’ inscribed on his knee, and 
wondered if Mary Ann would feel any disgust 
if sle could see him just as he was. 

As time lengthened from months to years, 
he felt a strange gnawing at the heart-strings. 
He wanted to go back, but he had not yet 
“made his pile.” So he worked harder and 
stinted more. Five years gone, and an old 
neighbor, lured by the golden accounts that 
Mary Ann had given of Mr. Crowder’s great 
success, came to the camp, bringing the most 
beautiful ambrotypes of his wife and daughter. 
It almost took poor Zeke’s breath away as he 
looked into the splendid eyes of that pictured 
woman—she, his wife. The littleone too seem- 
ed a marvel of beauty and grace and daintiness. 
Zeke looked at his friend beseechingly. “For 
the love of God, never tell Mary Ann how I 
look and how Imake my money.” The friend 
promised, and he girded himself for further 
efforts. 

He now began'to hear more of his wife than 
was pleasant. She was a leader of fashion, 
had learned to dance and play the piano, and 
the beaux from the city all raved about her 
dark eyes, her chestnut curls, her lily fingers, 
her swan-like neck. His vanity was flattered; 
but then, wasn't he drifting away from her? 
What was this rude miners’ camp doing to 
polish his manners, to straighten his stooping 
shoulders, or to give him grace and elasticity 
of motion? He had hoped to go back at the 
end of seven years, but he had only twenty-five 
thousand, and he had said he would never 
go with a dime less than thirty thousand, so he 
held on. His gains were slower, for his health 
had gradually declined, and his wife and daugh- 
ter needed more. 

Ten years, and he had almost won. Fifty 
dollars more, and the sum would be complete, 
and then a month’s wages would pay his fare 
home. He worked harder and stinted himself 
more, and the result was a complete breaking 
down, and poor Crowder was compelled to go 
to his bed and send for the doctor. He found 
the man dying from starvation, and ordered 
the most nutritious diet, carefully administer- 
ed. He indulged for a few days in beef soup 
and milk in his coffee, and under this treatment 
he rallied and was again at his bench, The 
doctor remonstrated and ordered him home at 
cnce, thinking that thus he would escape the 
consequences of further. privation, but it was 
allin vain. He would not go back to Mary 
Ann and Minta with less than the sum named, 
and he worked on for a few days more till he 
fainted at his task. Again the doctor ordered 
nourishment, but the patient utterly refused, 
saying it would cost so much he should never 
go back. All entreaty was vain, and after a 
week of suffering he passéd away. His last 
charge to his friends was to bury him ascheap- 
ly as possible, so that Mary Ann and Minta 
should have thirty thousand dollars. 

At a fashionable party Mrs. Crowder receiv- 
ed notice of the death of her husband, and 
was consoled to know that he had faithfully 
secured to her the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars in the bank of ——. 

Some thought her a little wanting in tender- 
ness, but others said, “See what a love she is in 
mourning ;” and certainly her fair face was only 
fairer for mourning weeds, and many a bache- 
lor sighed for the widow of the rich California 
miner. 

His grave is nameless, his memory becoming 
almost legendary in his old home, but Mrs.. 
Crowder has been a belle and a beauty, and is 
sought by the rich and proud. Was she to 
blame for accepting what was freely given and 
what society so much admired? It was the 
fashion of the world, and she ate the body and 
drank the blood of poor Zeke Crowder, never 
once realizing that she was accepting such a 
fearful sacrifice. Had he made her a full con- 
fidante, she might have shared his labors and 
aided his efforts, instead of merely consuming 
his bounties. “ H. M. T. C. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING IN AUSTRIA. 


(Extract from Austrian correspondence.} 

The daily and nightly rounds of hospital 
life and experience have been most pleasurably 
and interestingly broken in upon from having 
made the acquaintance of Madame Littron, 
wife of the Director of Astronomy in Vienna. 
Madame L. is a native of Prague, and it is in- 
teresting to find in her life, experience, and 
desires, so much that has a common origin 
with the women of our own country. When 
her brothers were taught Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics, all to a purpose, she wondered 
why her mind could not receive a like healthy 
stimulus and discipline. Even asa young girl 
she wrote upon the curse of bondage that law, 
society and custom put upon women. I have 





just read a seventy-two paged brochure of hers 


| —*“The social moyement in respect to woman” 
| —not especially original to us, who have heard 
the subject so fully discussed in all of its 
phases, from A to Z. Butit is clearly written, 
with conclusive arguments in reference to the 
more thorough education of women which 
shall render them self-supporting, or if as 
housewives, more practical, and as mothers, 
more capable to meet the growing demands in 
the rearing of children. By invitation of 
Madame L., I have visited a few times the 
meetings of the Woman Association, founded 
four years since. From a very humble begin- 
ning the association bas waxed strong and in- 
fluential, and more has been done by its nu- 
merous and steadily increasing numbers than 
the most hopeful dared predict. The mem- 
bers of the association first assembled in a 
small room, where was established a school for 
women, in which they were qualified to enter 
into the various spheres of trade and industry 
open to them. Three hundred and thirty-two 
women shared in the opportunities offered 
them the first year. Now they occupy several 
commodious, light rooms, and their twig of a 
schcol has grown into a wide-spreading, pro- 
tective tree. 

They have now day aud evening classes; a 
preparatory class where girls and young wo- 
men receive elementary instruction; a draw- 
ing class with excellent models in plaster; and 
designs ofall kinds for transferring upon wood, 
glass, and paper, with patterns for prints and 
carpets. At the close of the first term of ten 
months’ instruction, three of the thirty-six who 
had been taught in this department were given 
situations in the school of art connected with 
the Imperial Museum, and in an Art and In- 
dustry Exhibition here, one of the pupils re- 
ceived a silver, another a bronzé medal, and a 
third honorable mention for the works ex- 
hibited. 

There is a well attended class for the French 
and English languages. Book-keeping anda 
general business correspondence is thoroughly 
taught. Through the influence of the associa- 
tion, telegraphy, before wholly unknown to 
the women of Austria, has become a branch 
of their instruction, and from May, 1869, to 
December of the same year, 25,409 guilders 
were paid to women by the various telegraph 
offices in which they are employed. 

In the Imperial Printing and Envelope 
Manufactory seventy-two women, who have 
been instructed by the association, are em- 
ployed; fifty-six of whom daily make ready 
for use thirteen thousand envelopes, and re- 
ceive for their work five to six guilders weekly. 

The women connected with this establish- 
ment here formed themselves intoan Aid As- 
sociation, and pay ten kreutzern weekly for a 
fund to aid members who, by illness or misfor- 
tune, may be unable to work. Geography, 
history, stenography, chemistry and philoso- 
phy are also taught, as well as all kinds of hard 
work; sewing in all of its various branches by 
hand and upon the machine. The best prices 
are paid for instruction, and the best professors 
employed, and whatis undertaken seems to be 
carried out with earnestness and thoroughness. 
This whole effort is but a prelude to what 
must soon-come here. 


A WOMAN AS IS A WOMAN. 


Within a stone’s throw of Printing House 
Square an interesting and practical demonstra- 
tion of woman’s capability to do man’s work 
successfully may be seen on any day of the 
week, The locality of the experiment is on 
New Chambers street, and the experimental- 
ist is a widow of thirty, whose husband died a 
short time ago and left her in ag seme of 
considerable apes and a thriving business 
of considerable magnitude. 

One of the projects of the deceased was the 
building of a house for the accommodation of 
his family, and in which his business could be 
conducted on an enlarged scale. Before his 
pet enterprise had been well begun he was 
stricken bydeath. But the widow did not lose 
courage, ong be to manage the many de- 
tails of her husband’s business, and to care for 
the property left to her guardianship. Many 
women in her situation would have hired an 
agent. Not so our heroine, however, for, find- 
ing that matters went smoothly under her own 
direction, and that she felt equal to the task, 
she turned to the consideration of the house- 
building yowest above mentioned. At first 
she thought of giving the work out by contract, 
but upon inquiry she found that,the man who 
was to superintend the work was to receive as 
much for his services as the combined wages 
of the laborers — Seeing that if she 
could supply the place of this superintendent 
herself,so much money would be saved, she 
determined to do so. 

Acting upon this determination she went to 
work, made the estimates of the cost of the 
construction of the house, and the material 
to be used, which is well up into the thousands, 
hired the laborers, songs the stone, brick, and 
everything with which to commence opera- 
tions, and herself “bosses’’ the job. Her time 
of course is divided between managing her 
store and manufactory, watching the laborers 
on her new building, attending to, the wants 
and wishes of her tenants, and looking out af- 
ter her own interest as landlady. Besides 
these busy labors she has the superintendence 
of her own household, which is generally 
found to be enough occupation by women of 





‘ her ample means. Her only assistant seems 


to be a daughter not yet sixteen years of age, 
whose labors are confined exclusively to the 
store. The lady is of German descent, has a 
fair share of,comeliness, and is not at all un- 
feminine in manners, 

All conversant with the circumstances speak 
in admiration of her pluck and energy. “Can 
she tell what constitutes a good day’s work ?”’ 
said one who had paused a moment, to an 
Irish laborer, who, like the speaker, was look- 





ing at the lady, dressed in her widow's weeds, 











as she stood surrounded with brick, stone, lum- 
ber and mortar, giving her directions and keep- 
ing a watchful eye on the brawny laborers en- 
gaged in digging the cellar for the new edifice. 
**Let her alone for that, sur; she’s a smart wo- 
man; she’s here whin the laborers goes till 
work at seven in the morning, and whin they 
stop at sixat night. She can tell how much 
dirt a man ought to dig up and carry away to 
a shovelful. *Deed,sur,she’sclever.” Andso 
she is—New York Times. 


_—--.—- 


THE WOMEN OF PARIS. 


Many papers have commented, some harsh- 
ly, a few generously, on the share which wo- 
men have taken in the last terrible days of 
the siege of Paris. The Daily News does 
justice to the heroism the better class of wo- 
men have shown through the whole of the 
desperate struggle. 

The women of Paris earned the respect and 
sympathy of the male populace in quite an- 
other fashion. It was upon them the dis- 
tresses of the blockade came heaviest. The 
poorer classes, whose husbands and bread- 
winners were aes upon the ramparts, 
sat out the weary hours at home, waiting with 
Hy My anxiety for news of battle, or stood 

t the doors of the offices where scanty food 
and fuel were distributed. In fact, they suf- 
fered and enduréd as, we believe, women have 
for the most part ever suffered and endured 
when subjected to conditions of feverish un- 
certainty and peril which would test the spirit 
of the strongest men. .....We cannot follow 
with much patience the rhetorical denuncia- 
tions of English writers, who do not hesitate 
to refer broadly to the women of Paris, and 
to the women of the Commune, as if they 
were monsters of revolting cruelty and vice, 


And the Echo, speaking of the poor half-mad- 
dened, half-starving “petroleuses,” says :— 


Women all the world over are more ruined 
by evil conditions than men; more hardened 
by injustice, more degraded by vice, more 
maddened by crime; and the evil life of Paris 
for generations back has told with double 
force of corruption upon the female popula- 
tion. The home, with all its happy influ- 
ences, has been a place unknown, from the 
cradle to the grave, by tens of thousands 
among them. Cruelly overworked and under- 
paid, as M. Jules Simon’s exhaustive study of 
their state has proved them to be, the ouv- 
riéres have felt themselves driven to vice by 
inexorable pressure; while for the religion, 
without which the heart of no true woman 
can live, they have been given the glittering 
unrealities of Romanism, from which every 
man of their acquaintance has turned with 
incredulity and contempt. Pleasure, the mis- 
erable little pleasures of “la toilette” and “le 
bal,” and things worse and baser than dress 
and ball, have been the concern of the lives 
of creatures filled with passion and intelli- 
gence, but deprived alike of the protection 
and support due to a wife, or of the ennobling 
rights and duties of aman. It is less a won- 
der, then, tbat when the hour for the disrup- 
tion of such a state of things has come, the 
women of Paris have stood foremost in the 
lurid light as the presiding spirits of the flame 











HUMOROUS. 


A Californian applicant before a school 
board defined phlebotomy as “pertaining to 
the bottom of a flea.” He has retired with 
a dignity becoming his profession. 


The water trouble in Hartford elicits the fol- 
lowing from the Courant: “Economical Fish 
Soup—Take four quarts of Trout Brook wa- 
ter, boil one hour, and adda iittle salt, hold 
your nose, and eat with a fork.’’ 


A clergyman was hesitating ahgut the ac- 
ceptance of a small preferment: It was just 
too little to enable himtolive. “Pooh! pooh! 
said Sydney Smith, “think of me; I have al- 
ways led the lite of a razor—in hot water or 
in a scrape.” 


The other day a little shaver was expatiating 
on the injuriofis effects of tobacco. Said he: 
“The oil of tobacco is so poisonous that a sin- 
gle drop of it put on the end of a dog’s tail 
will killa man in a minute.’’ The boy had 
got things slightly mixed. 


As Sheridan was entering court one day, 
carrying his books and briefs in a green bag, 
according to the custom of the time, some of 
his brother barristers, thinking to play a joke 
on him, urged some boys to ask him if he had 
old clothes for sale in his green bag. “Oh, 
no,” instantly responded Sheridan; “they 
are al! new suits.” 


One day, a little girl, about five years old, 
heard a preacher praying most lustily, till the 
roof rang with the strength of his supplica- 
tions. urning to her mother, and beckon- 
ing the maternal ear toa speaking distance, 
she whispered, “Mother, don’t you think that 
if he was near¢r to God, he wouldn’t have to 
talk so loud ?” . 


In some parts of Indiana people have-the 
shakes in the most fearful mauner. The oth- 
er night at Wabash, a man was awakened by 
the shaking of his house and furniture, and 
supposing an earthquake was playing an en- 
gagement in that vicinity, he went out and 
found a man clinging to the veranda with the 
shakes. He had it the worst kind, or it 
wouldu’t have moved a brick house in that 
way. 


A man who was not very careful in person- 
al appearance tells this story of himself: ‘I 
went to the drug-store early one morning for 
a dose of morphine for a sick friend. The 
night clerk objected to giving it to me without 
the prescription, evidently fearing I meant to 
destroy myself. ‘Pshaw? said I, ‘do I look 
like a man who would kill myself?’ Gazing 
at me steadily for half a moment, he replied: 
‘I don’t know. Seems to me, if I looked like 
yess I should jbe greatly tempted to kill my- 
se 





“Old Trotter” is an eccentric genius, who 
drives the first stage out of Fort gee | 
westward, and whose deeds and'sayings will, 
in future, become historical. The following is 
related of him: One day he stopped a man 
on the road who drove a miserable team of 
sick and aged little mules, with the ejacula- 
tion: “Look a-here, pilgrim! I know a man 
that would give eight hundred dollars if he 
could see them mules.” “Why,” exclaimed 
the man, startled by such an unexpected pros- 





pect of luck, ‘‘you don’t say so! Who is he?” 
“He’s a blind man!” said Trotter; “g’lang!” 


A newly-fledged Philadelphia doctor recent- 
ly settled in Havana, UL. and the first case he 
had was a boy. who, while shelling pop-corn, 
got a kernel in his windpipe. The doctor ex- 
amined the case carefully, looked at the pa- 
tient’s tongue, and then told the father of the 
boy to build up a hot fire. When that was 
done, the doctor told them to take the boy 
and hold him over the fire until the kernel 
got hot enough to “pop out.” The old man 
went up stairs and got his shot-gun, but while 
he was loading it the doctor escaped. . 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CQ, 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. S. Government. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 






SyIVEVAM 


Fire-Proot 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, | 


—aND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-P roof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
TNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY'S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks, 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a doflar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. - 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Busi Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed to protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglare 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordin: 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in ecco 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus rez- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents © 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr, Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 





in the fires that occurred throughout the South de~_ - 


ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre. 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the tet 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Breandway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 





- WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahuon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&s 

PUT UP LN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 12S and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, , 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, ‘ 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row; * 
June 10. BOSTON. 3m 











THE WOMAN’S JOUKNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND 


ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1871. 





80 IT SEEMS. 


| tent of what you would drop in her palm. 


| She has some inkling of its meaning, but 


| of the state of things. Most of the miners 
| have come from foreign lands, many of them 


The ideal woman is an unknown quantity to | nothing so definite as to be desirable. You | from Cornwall, England. They have come to 
most women. Few, comparatively speaking, | tell her that she has run in old ruts too long, | make money, and they must work night and 
have a standard of perfect womanhood, or | that men are ranging at large, and she, too, | day for it, and the Sabbath of rest is not for 
half comprehend the character possible for |must come out; but she asks with fear,| them. The great smelting furnaces must 
humanity to attain. Here and there a woman | “Whither shall I go, what shall I take with | keep heated, the quartz mills must grind on, 
may be found, who feels the stirrings of aspi- | me, and what shall I leave behind?’ And be- ' and they drink their beer and submit to the 


ration to be something more than she is. She 
dimly guesses there are hights in her nature 
yet unattained, depths yet unexplored; but 
the great mass, with eyes only on material 
good, have neither thought nor vision for the 
coming priestess. 

The thoughtful, cultured women, who stand 
on the hights beckoning their sisters to come 
up higher, are not representative, but anoma- 
lous women. It will take years, if ever it can 
be done, before the universal woman will 
reach that point, whence her eyes can sweep 
the promised jand. She who can turn from 
administering household affairs to her library, 
and, shutting out the world, find her purest 
enjoyment in reading and writing, has little 
conception how meager are her resources for 
ennobling pleasure whose fingers never touch 
pen or book. To go frem the kitchen to the 
sewing-machine or nursery varies her work, 
but she gains no inspiration by the change. 
To go from the sewing-machine to the neigh- 
bor’s is not always taking astep higher. One 
cannot predicate much on that. The daily 
life of the rank and file of women is passed in 
such routine, and when you paint your ideal 
woman, the savior in the kitchen, the goddess 
in the parlor, the queen in the world, she gazes 
upon the triune woman as if she were only a 
fancy picture, too exalted for daily use. 

Tennyson, roaming the hills of Wales and 
breathing out the “divine affiatus,” is no more 


a mystery to the humble artisan than is the | 


coming woman, as heralded by reform papers, 
to the multitude of women. 

Will these be able to touch the hem of her 
garments? Will the touch even make the 
blind, the lame, the impotent, every whit 
whole ? 

A gulf, almost impassable, lies between the 
ideal and real woman. The latter does not 
know the alphabet even of the life that makes 
rich and grand one who puts in it the best 
possibilities of her nature. The helping books, 
the lives of great men and women, which “re- 
mind us we can make our own sublime,” are 
sealed to her, and she will neither break the 
seal nor thank you for doing it for her. We 
cannot say with perfect truthfulness, that wo- 
man is so defrauded that her poverty of soul is 
rather to be pitied than censured. She has 
opportunity to-day, and has had, lo! these 
many years, which she will not, and has not 
improved. For instance, in this town, and it 
is no exception, there is a good public library, 
well supplied with essays, biographies, poetry, 
history and standard novels, and yet the libra- 
rian tells me that the number of women avail- 
ing themselves of these helps can be counted 
on your fingers. What is true of the wives is 
also true of the teachers. If the latter man- 
age to obtain a certificate for six or twelve 
months, no further effort is made in the way 
of mental improvement, and Saturdays and 
evenings are spent in gossiping on a conven- 
ient piazza, or sauntering up and down the 
Streets, instead of reading. The men of the 
town attempted to start a course of lectures. 
They sent away for speakers of reputation, 
but they met with indifferent success. Hardly 
a woman seconded their efforts, or graced the 
lecture by her presence, and the consequence 
was, the men became discouraged and aban- 
doned the project. And yet women were 
greater losers by the failure than men. More 
than men, do they need the stimulus, the en- 
thusiasm, the energizing glow of uttered 
thought. They rolled the stone against the 
door of their own sepulchre. 

“You have so little faith in women,” said a 
dearly-beloved to me. (Shall I tell her name, 
Celia Burleigh ?) 

I confess it, but how shall I get more? 
Facts are stubborn things, and what I see I 
see. If I were a member of Sorosis, or the 
Woman’s Club, and could look on women 
through such media as Mrs, Parton, Mrs. 
Croly, Alice and Phebe Cary (who, though 
dead, yet speak,) I might-hope all things. 
But such an outlook is small, and the privi- 
lege of the few. You cannot guess, even, by 
such ideals, how poor, how meanly furnished 
are the lives of the multitudes stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In the admirable sketches of the character 
of “People Worth Knowing,” one noticeable 
feature is their ability to turn from pie to 
poetry-making, from speech to salad-composi- 

tion, all of which proves one thing, that some 
women have versatile talent, which the kitchen 
cannot exhaust nor the rostrum “dewoman- 
ize.’ But whither shall the women turn who 
have no poetical taste, or how shall they vary 


salad-making, who cannot stand on the plat-. 


form? What does society, that has no Sorosis 
material in it, hold for such women, or what 
compensation can it make those who drop 
their machine-like labors or their tinseled 
trinkets ? 

If you empty one hand of what it has held 
from the cradle, you must fill the other with 
something better, whose uses can be easily 
comprehended. The ballot is not that supply. 


Not one woman in five hundred knows the in- 


cause the answers are vague, sometimes met- 





| than the first.” 

Men understand this when they say, “When 
| all women ask for the ballot they shall have 
| it.” A Congressman said to me not long ago, 
|“The ignorance and stupidity of the men in 
this Western country (not in the towns) are 
astonishing, when one thinks how cheap news- 
papers are, but the absolute heathenism of 
their women is fearful. Not until the Woman 
Suffragists go among them, meet them in their 
respective districts, teach them the alphabet 
of human rights, will much be achieved for 
the cause, for the wishes of these women will 
be weighed in the scales with Julia Ward 
Howe’s.” 

Reformers talk too much to men, and not 

half enough to women. If the latter were 
half as true to their own interests as men are 
true to them, the question would have been 
settled in Ohio two years ago. Nor are the 
‘honey-eating queens” the only stumbling 
blocks. .Queens who are dining on aloes are 
as averse to any change in woman’s condition 
jas the former. Their palates cannot dis- 
| tinguish between sweet and bitter; they will 
| not believe, or do not know they can help 
| themselves to what is more nutritious, and so 
they live on. 
How can such women be reached and 
roused? If they would take and read papers 
| devoted to the interests of women, there 
would be hopes of them, but—well, did you 
ever go through the country and try to obtain 
subscribers ? 

Ministers and country teachers have it in 
their power to improve the mental condition 
of women. They can reach them—they can 
gain their sympathy. If, instead of always 
preaching upon dead issues, they would some- 
times think the live questions of the day of 
some importance; if, instead of making the 
soul’s salvation their sole theme, they would 
occasionally allude to the mental and physical 
condition of the greater part of their hearers, 
they would effect a change, and women would 
be more intelligently pious, or piously intelli- 
gent. We have need of wiser teachers, both 
on Sundays and week-days, to raise the aver- 
age tone and aims of society. We have need 
of lecturers who have time and strength to 
visit every school district, as politicians do, 
and present the claims of Woman Suffrage, 
and explain the necessity for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Until one does this work, she has 
little idea how much it ought to be done, or 
how many generations behind the ideal wo- 
man is the “average woman.” 

MirtAM M. Cor. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


Vireryia Ciry, Aug. 8, 1871. 

My DEAR JouRNAL:—Here I am in the Sil- 
ver City, looking out on the most wonderfui 
scenery that I have ever beheld. One would 
think, in looking out, that here had been cast 
down all the cinders and debris that resulted 
from making acontinent. The broad green 
prairies lying east, with the ashy deserts be- 
tween, and the grand, pine-covered Sierras on 
the west, sloping down with beautiful valleys 
to the rivers that glide on golden sands to the 
ocean,—but here naked hills, or clothed only 
with sage brush, which seems scarcely to de- 


.| Serve the name of vegetation. The hills ap- 


pear as though composed of rocks broken in 
fragments by the hammers of Titans and 
thrown down as they listed. Now and then 
huge rocks in fantastic shapes lift up their 
heads, like demon sentinels guarding the hid- 
den treasures of silver thaf lie in the bowels of 
the earth. 

There is scarcely a green thing visible, pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the live oaks and 
evergreens of California. There, too, flowers 
bloom in richest profusion; here no flowers 
are seen unless a few house-plants are carefully 
nursed. Yet there is grandeur in the hills, 
| hotwithstanding their savage severity, and the 

eye never tires of looking into the blue dis- 
| tance and counting the billowy swells, as they 
| fade away on the distant horizon. 


| Nor isthe population less remarkable. It, 
| 








; men are seen lounging on the streets, one won- 
| ders where they came from or what they pur- 
| pose todo. The last is soon answered if you 
watch the door of asaloon. They drink, and 
drink again, and still are dry. And here, in 
this light air, with so much alkali, and such 
mephitic vapors, men cannot drink with even 
the customary impunity. Softening of the 
brain is apt to follow speedily, and in a few 
months the bright, high-spirited youth be- 


to a drunkard’s grave, 





aphysical, sometimes transcendental, she set- | 
| tles down again somewhat disturbed in mind, | 
and “the last state of that woman is worse | 


too, ig a kind of debris. Such quantities of 


comes the stupid, driveling sot, fast hurrying 


The moral atmosphere is as wanting in vi- 
tal stimulus as the physical. The ministers 
know not where to begin. I talked with a 
presiding elder, who gave me a pitiful account 


toil with a dim hope that some day they shall 
take their poor families and go where there 
are green hills and pleasant méadows. Said 
Elder H., “If this is not quite purgatory, they 
| think of it as next door to it, and hope to es- 
| cape it sooner or later. In the meantime 
their souls shrivel in the furnace, and they 
might well be asked, ‘What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’” 

The many disreputable women is also a 
marked feature of the piace. Here, it will be 
| remembered, Mrs. Fair formerly resided, and 
| her case has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Not that it is really anything remarkable, only 
the name of her paramour and victim were 
more conspicuous than many others. The 
feeling of the community is very strong 
against her, and the mention made of her case 
by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony in San 
Francisco is commented on and much repro- 
bated. Said a gentleman from San Francisco 
to me, the other day, on the cars, “Till you can 
secure more prudent advocates than these la- 
dies, who have so openly espoused the cause 
of such women and who have openly endorsed 
Mrs. Woodhull, you can expect little sympathy 
from the thoughtful and earnest well-wishers 
of society.’ A prominent gentleman of this 
city said to me, “We should have carried suf- 
frage in this State last winter if it had not been 
for Mrs. Gordon. If you want to succeed, do 
not let such people come to the front.’’ So 
we have to meet foes from within and from 
without, and the work of indiscreet people 
makes it almost impossible to reach the masses. 

Any respectable person living in Virginia, 
City, and realizing the pollution of the moral at- 
mosphere, would turn with the utmost loath- 
ing from any one suspected, even, of uphold- 
ing those who have been implicated in such a 
course of conduct. 

People have repeatedly said, ‘‘We are held 
aloof from the suffrage movement, because 
such unwise women come to the front, and ut- 
ter such strange sentiments.” Even in giving 
a notice for my lectures, ministers have thought 
it necessary to say, “This is not one of the 
many unworthy impostors.” This is doubt- 
less carried farther than is needful, but there 
has been ample occasion for such remark. 
Of course it is hard doing anything in such 
places. The public is only carried by storm, 
and quiet, true workers find it difficult to suc- 
ceed, 

If only some of our grand, true women could 
come, and that in such force as to command 
attention and reach the more conservative 
classes, we might have good hope of speedy 
results. 

Yet even here, as out of Nazareth, is spring- 
ing one of the greatest and best movements 
of the age. The Society of Vivitus, a wo- 
man’s secret society, having for its object the 
accumulation of means which may yet enable 
its founders to establish industrial homes for 
women, so that want and degradation may yet 
be things unknown, has originated here. The 
society has many of the features of the Odd 
Fellows, but is far more economical and also 
has more purpose in its origin and aims. I 
shall endeavor to get some more facts for a 
future letter. Yours truly, H. M. T. C. 
NEW YORK. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


[From the National Standard.) 


This exposure of New York corruption re- 
veals more than a party quarrel or a personal 
delinquency. It is of the gravest interest to 
every student of republican institutions. We 
are wont to laugh at the hacknied phrase, 
‘great experiment of liberty.” But in the 
soberest sense we are trying, for the world, the 
experiment of universal suffrage. Hitherto 
it has never had a sufficient test. Whether 
the poor .will use it against property,—whether 
the ignorant, maddened by the omnipotence it 
gives them, will break away from the fair and 
safe influence of the more intelligent class,— 
whether a few demagogues, ae to- 
gether, will wrench the government itself 
from its purpose,—are questions every student 
of States asks, and looks to our history for an 
answer. 

In our smaller towns and rural districts all 
the croaking prophecies of timid conservatism 
have been falsified. Property has never been 
safer anywhere. Life has never been better 
protected. Society has never advanced more 
rapidly by natural growth, or by the adoption 
of new methods of civilization. Property, 
education, numbers and the individual have 
had each one its proper weight. The life of 
civilized man has never been passed in bettar 
circumstances, so far as the rule of justice and 
equality is concerned, nor for the ready devel- 
opment of the individual and the mass, nor 
for the comfort or the nobleness of existence, 
| than in our Northern States. The more man, 

purely as such, without regard to his circum- 
stances, has been trusted, the safer, nobler 
and more progressive our national life has 





| Tall this our great cities have formed the 
only exception. In them the treasury has 
been openly plundered ; office sought only to 
enrich the holder or serve his party unfairly; 
courts bought and sold, Legislatures counted 
as one article of the property of millionaires 
—as much so as bank stocks or real estate; 
demagogues manufacturing law for each occa- 











sion, and free speech smothered—this has 
been city life. 

The revelations in New York startle thought- 
less men. But observing men know that this 
den of thieves has existed for two generations ; 
that one party is as corrupt as the other—that 
anxious men have studied the case for many 
years—that all sorts of political quacks have 
busied themselves in suggesting remedies. 
Now and then a pulpit has thundered—its re- 
buke was like a single rocket exploding aim- 
lessly in the dark. Sometimes, when the 
benefit inured to its opponents, one side of the 
press bas protested. At rare intervals a spasm 
of virtue or fear has called a score of rich men 
or educated ones together, resulting in the 
production of a “big pamphlet’ or an indig- 
nant manifesto. Meanwhile, now under one 
party, now under the other, the evil has gone 
on, rampant, defiant, shameless. At the roots 
of the probleim lies the fact that the needy, 
ignorant, vicious, dangerous class, maddened 
by drink, rotted in brothels, cunningly handled 
by party leaders, elects the magistrates of our 
great cities. Is this the unavoidable result of 
universal suffrage? If so, then the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a lie, and our theory 
of government is a sham. 

The tendency of the age is toward the growth 
of great cities. Our modes of living, railways, 
habits of trade, methods of manufacture, the 
character of our civilization, all foster cities. 
Cities increase faster than the nation does 
generally. If, using universal suffrage, we can- 
not govern great cities, our form of govern- 
ment is wanting in just that which the char- 
acter of the age needs. The statesmanship of 
the future must grapple with the problem of 
governing great cities. 

Hitherto, we are forced to confess, universal 
suffrage, as far as regards the government of 
great cities, is a failure. If our statecraf: has 
exhausted all the checks that can be brought 
to bear on the admitted dangers of such suf- 
frage, then, in despair, we must beg of a more 
despotic theory help in solving this foremost 
problem of our age,—viz., how to secure per- 
fect safety to life and property, and perfect 
freedom of thought, speech and action in a 
great city with its vast masses of wealth pan- 
dering so often to the vices of its dangerous 
classes. 

New York is but an aggravated instance of 
what, sometimes unsuspected, is the condition 
of all our cities. Indeed, all our political forces 
are beginning to be used everywhere mainly 
for the speedy acquisition of wealth. Congress 
and the State Legislatures are “run,” as the 
p'irase is, by capitalists and those who are 
plotting to get money without earning it. The 
evils of mere political ambition are grave 
enough. But to-day ordinary political corrup- 
tion is only a mask for picking and stealing on 
a gigantic scale. The Cxsars and the Bona- 
partes of old time put society in chains. But 
it was only to guide civilization proudly by 
their single wills. The Cresars sof the Bona- 
partes of to-day snatch office chiefly in order 
to steal. The fall of the French Empire is due 
directly to the fact that office was struggled for 
and used merely as the surest way of getting 
rich. Men pretended to be political prostitutes 
merely as a cover for their plots as knavish 
millionaires. The Empire went to pieces while 
its chiefs were cheating on the exchange. The 
first Napoleon was fitly named Cvwsar-Na- 
poleon. The third Napoleon should be called 
Jim Fisk-Napoleon—or Fagin-Napoleon. And 
our own government, State and national, 
shows the same plague-spot. New York, gross 
and shameless, rots full into the light. Else- 
where the same disease “corrupts unseen.” 
Universal suffrage seems to be the ready tool 
ofsuch corruption. Isitreally so? Is there any 
check, cure, or safe-guard? That is the ques- 
tion which this stench rising from New York 
City Hall suggests. While party hacks point 
foolish fingers and cry “Democrat,” states- 
men and jurists see the graver significance of 
the facts. Putting aside the childish babble of 
party presses, they should address themselves 
to the task of providing a sufficient defense in 
future and vindicating self-government from 
the suspicion of leading INEVITABLY to such 
a state of things. Analyse the affair, and show 
the carping Tories and the thoughtful inquir- 
ers of Europe that New York is an exception, 
not a rule—that a just, peaceful, law-abiding 
New England town is the natural outgrowth 
of our system, And then show them a great 
ra d governed honestly, firmly, with equal 

aws. 

Meanwhile it is well that Wall street is 
roused. But we must expect only some “lame 
and impotent conclusion.” It is simply pedler 
fighting pedler, or the “outs’’ cursing the 


| “ins.” We need a wise physician seeking the 


cause of the disease. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN CHICAGO. 


EpITor WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—The Chicago 
Board of Education has voted to give equal 
salaries to persons doing equal work, not stop- 
ping to inquire of what sex, thanks to the 
agitators of the ‘Woman Question.’’ 

A regular meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion was held last evening, Inspector Runyan 
in the chair. 

Inspector King, of the Committee on Sala- 
ries, to whom was referred the application of 
Miss Maria H. Haven, reported as follows:— 


Your Committee on Salaries, to whom was 
referred the communication of Miss Maria H. 
Haven, principal of the Lincoln School, hav- 
ing had the same under advisement, respect- 
fully report that no valid reason exists, in the 
opinion of your committee, why the request 
contained in that communicatiun should not 
be granted. Your committee is unable to ap- 
preciate the reason or the equity of paying a 
male principal who has charge of a grammar 
school with a certain number of scholars a 
salary of from $1800 to $2200, and refusing to 
pay a female principal an equal salary for the 
same work, both in quantity and quality, in a 
like school, with the same or a greater number 
of scholars. If a female principal has as large a 
number of scholars in er school, and of the 
same grades, and performs her duty equally as 
well as a male priucipal, which, in the case of 
Miss Haven, your committee believe, is con- 
ceded, it is, in the opinion of your committee, 
inequitable and unjust to refuse to pay her the 
same compensation. The compensation should 
be graded according to the work to be done, 
and the qualifications to do that work, rather 
than the sex of the principal or teacher. The 
salary should in all cases be equaled by the 
labor to be performed and the qualifications to 
perform it; and for the same labor, quality, 
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and quantity, in the schools in which the same 
grades are taught, with the same number of 
scholars, there is, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, great injustice in refusing to pay to the 
female principal the same salary that is paid 
to the male principal. Your committee there- 
fore recommends that the same salary be paid 
to Miss Maria H. Haven, principal of the Lin- 
coin School, and to Miss Alice L. Barnard, 
principal of the Dearborn School, both being 
grammar schools, that is or shall be paid to 
other principals of grammar schools, as estab- 
lished by this Board, to wit:—$1800 for the 
first year, $1900 for the second year, and $2200 
for the third year and thereafter. 

The report was adopted—yeas, 12; nays, 2— 
Inspector Moore and the President. 

It can scarcely take another five years to 
procure the ballot for woman, and if we Amer- 
icans would not be behind the people of Eng- 
land, we must hurry up. -Yours truly, 

Sera PArNe. 

CuicaGco, August 16, 1871. 


EF. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 
Freperic Voc, 
8.C. VocL. . ly May 27. 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
TILE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
ears’ . Dr. ©, makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
crofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 

is BLY the best known and 

| most fhoroughty tested 

FAMILY SEWING 

MACHINE, for all 

kinds of work, heavy or 

light, and the most pop- 
ular, 

















This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present ‘“‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely, It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a7~ Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 


June 24. BOSTON. 6m 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with iraproved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for ersh, or $1.25 
- day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness ane quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. 
Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Iso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 

Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. : 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 8m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 
. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 
. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.”’ New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 


the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 
For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Teemoaat Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

{> Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tae SuBsEcTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, OF 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


No. 7. 
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No. 8. 
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